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PROGNOSTIC VALUE OF THE LQ. IN SPANISH 


WALTER KAUuLFErs, State 


HE relatively high percentage of 
student mortality in the foreign lan- 


guages, and the importance generally 
assigned to lack of native intelligence as a 
primary cause of failure in this field,’ have 
emphasized the imperative need of a scien- 
tific investigation of the relationship between 
mental ability and achievement in foreign 
language at the junior and senior high school 
level. The following report is mainly an 
abstract of the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of a recent study of the prognostic 
value of the I.Q. in Spanish, based upon 
1,438 cases—1,042 of them students of Span- 
ish—distributed through eight semesters in 
eighteen junior and senior high schools of 
San Diego and Los Angeles.’ 

The materials of the investigation were 
the intelligence quotients and mental ages of 
the pupils as obtained from the Terman 
Group Test of Mental Ability, average end- 
semester marks in Spanish for two terms of 
study, and scores upon forms A of the Con- 
treras-Broom-Kaulfers: A Test of Spanish 
Vocabulary and a Silent Reading Test in 
Spanish.” The method of the study involved 
(1) a detailed analysis of mental selection 
through the eight semesters of Spanish; (2) 
the derivation of 1.Q. and M.A. achievement 
norms for teachers’ grades and vocabulary 
and silent reading scores; (3) a comparison 
of the distribution of intelligence among 
failing and non-failing students; (4) the 
computation of coefficients of correlation be- 
tween I1.Q.’s and teachers’ marks and be- 
tween M.A.’s and test scores; and (5) an 
objective evaluation of the relative prog- 


John, Ralph L., “High School Failures”; in Cali- 
ornia Quarterly of Secondary Education, vol. 3, pp. 
186-194. (January, 1928.) 


in report of the Committee on Foreign Languages 
n the Junior High Schools to the California High 
One Principals’ Association, April 11, 1927; in 
alifornia Quarterly of Secondary Education, vol. 2, 
PP. 366-368 (June, 1927). 
dente writer acknowledges with gratitude his in- 
M. tedness to George W. H. Shield, Supervisor of 
odern Languages, Los Angeles, California, for co- 
operation in securing data from the junior and 
Wulor high schools of his city; to Superintendent 
illard EB. Givens, for permission to use the records 


of the San Diego City Schools; and to Assistant 
ofessor M. Eustace Broom of the San Diego State 
ollege, for valuable advice on statistical procedure, 


Teachers’ College, San Diego 


nostic value of the intelligence quotient in 
comparison with scores upon foreign lan- 
guage aptitude tests, grades earned in gen- 
eral language, and academic record in 
English. The statistical bases of the study 
having been reported in detail elsewhere,’ 
are omitted for the sake of economy from 
the present discussion. The conclusions and 
recommendations follow: 

From the distribution of intelligence for 
the total sampling of cases, it appears that 
the enrollment of Spanish classes is in the 
main a highly selected personnel. As a 
group, the boys outrank the girls in all 
levels—mean, median, quartile, and percen- 
tile—of mental ability. The marked tend- 
ency of teachers to grade high is in com- 
plete accordance with this phenomenon, and 
tends further to indicate that a medium level 
of achievement cannot long be maintained in 
the study — selection rapidly operating to 
eliminate the student of mediocre or inferior 
linguistic attainment. This circumstance 
tends to emphasize the exceeding importance 
of regular and consistent application on the 
part of students toward the absolute mastery 
of all essential items of subject-matter in 
the beginning semesters, and at every sub- 
sequent stage of the course. Pupils of indif- 
ferent academic interests, and pupils lacking 
seriousness of purpose or the will to work 
are doomed, regardless of their inborn ca- 
pacity, to early failure in Spanish. 

The study of the median levels of intelli- 
gence for the successive semesters of work 
reveals a noticeable selectioning of students 
from term to term. Among the boys, selec- 
tion is most marked in the first year where 
the most significant rise in the median of 
mental ability for the sex is observed. Among 
the girls, selection is more gradual and con- 
sistent, but on a lower level throughout the 
first three years, beyond which irregularities 
permitting of a variety of interpretations as- 
sert themselves. Taken as a whole, the data 


*The Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., 1927. 

‘Walter Kaulfers, Prognostic Value of the I.Q. in 
Spanish. Stanford University Thesis, 1928. 
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indicate that mental ability is a significant 
factor in elimination for both groups. The 
more rapid and, conspicuous rate of elimina- 
tion among the male pupils tends to point to 
inferior habits of application and persistence 
in Spanish among the members of this sex. 
Apparently a higher degree of intelligence 
is required of boys than of girls to attain a 
given level of achievement in the language. 
To some extent this circumstance may be 
construed to mean a sex difference in either 
language interest or habits of work. In 
general, an average intelligence quotient of 
109 for the boys, and of 107 for the girls, 
is prerequisite to the performance of pass- 
ing work in junior and senior high school 
Spanish. The appreciable deviation of these 
averages from the absolute normal may 
easily be interpreted as implying the stan- 
dardization of the courses on too high a level 
of mental ability. 

The sex difference observed for the study 
of mental selection is noted again upon com- 
paring the respective levels of achievement 
corresponding to different amounts of in- 
telligence. For both groups a fairly con- 
sistent degree of improvement is registered 
with each successive increment of increase 
of I.Q. The curve for the boys practically 
parallels that for the girls in the five central 
classifications of ability. The achievement of 
the sex, however, is conspicuously inferior 
at every stage beyond the first—a condition 
pointing, as before, to a relatively lower 
degree of interest or application, in language 
work.’ In pseudo-scientific terms, the boys 
require an intelligence quotient approxi- 
mately ten points higher than that needed 
by the girls to achieve on an equal level in 
Spanish as measured by teachers’ grades and 
scores upon objective, standardized vocabu- 
lary and silent reading tests. 

The findings for the study also tend to 
show that only pupils of superior work- 
habits ordinarily survive in the lower levels 
of mental ability; and that the foundation 


*Of incidental signficance, as tending to substan- 
tiate a sex difference in language interests is the 
following quotation from a study of 6,145 high school 
students by Stephen S. Calvin and Andrew H. Mac- 
Phail, ‘Intelligence of Seniors in the High Schools 
of Massachusetts”; in U. 8S. Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1924, No. 9, page 39. . 


“The three studies most frequently named as 
‘favorites’ by the boys are (1) mathematics, (2) 
history and civics, and (3) English and literature; 
by the girls, (1) commercial subjects, (2) English 
and literature, and (3) modern language. Seniors 
selecting languages and science lead the others in 
psychological scores, while the vocational groups 
rank lowest.”’ 


gradually acquired in the language itself in- 
creasingly becomes as significant as intelli- 
gence in achievement. Such irregularities as 
are observed for these trends seem to be 
due to the abnormal behavior of a few scat- 
tered atypical cases, to individual differences 
in preparation received, to poor classification 
of students, and to differences in habits of 
application, collateral interests, and similar 
factors. 

From the amount of difference in intelli- 
gence between students failing in Spanish 
and those making good in the language, it 
appears that mental ability is an appreciable, 
but by no means sole cause of elimination. 
Intelligence is apparently less a factor in 
mortality among boys than among girls. In 
either case, pupils of relatively mediocre 
ability should succeed in Spanish if pos- 
sessed of the proper habits of volition and 
application. In general, students of intelli- 
gence below 105 I.Q. (the approximate mid- 
point between the means of the failing and 
passing groups) are exceedingly bad risks 
unless possessed of unusual interests in the 
subject and high capacity for persistence 
and effort. 

Prediction of probable failure from level 
of mental ability as measured by the 1.Q. 
should thus tend to hold in general for large 
groups of students, but is far too uncertain 
for the purposes of individual prognosis and 
guidance. Other factors as important as 
mental ability seem to condition achievement 
in Spanish. This circumstance emphasizes 
the importance of using some auxiliary basis, 
such as an index of industriousness or studi- 
ousness, collaterally with measures of in- 
telligence, to insure even moderately trust- 
worthy prediction of probable success. 

The findings of each of the preliminary 
studies are fully substantiated by the corre- 
lations obtained from the statistical com- 
parison of intelligence quotients and teachers’ 
marks, and of mental ages with scores upon 
(1) vocabulary and (2) silent reading tests. 
The coefficients reveal a relatively low posi- 
tive relationship between mental ability and 
achievement in Spanish. The varying de- 
grees of correspondence, when analyzed 1n 
terms of the courses of study in use in the 
schools, tend to show that the correlation 1s 
highest in the semesters in which the learn- 
ing of new, material is the essential feature 
of the course, and lowest in the semesters 
where application of previously acquire 
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subject-matter characterizes the work. The 
consistent decrease in the size of the correla- 
tions between intelligence quotients and 
grade-point averages from year to year 
seems to re-emphasize the conclusion that 
previous preparation in the language be- 
comes increasingly as significant a factor in 
success as intelligence itself. 

With reference to the correlations between 
mental age and specific achievement in Span- 
ish vocabulary and silent reading, the data 
tend to show that the degree of correspond- 
ence is greatest in the semesters in which 
these abilities receive major emphz is; and 
that reading scores are for boys relatively 
more valid as indices of achievement than 
either measures of vocabulary or teachers’ 
marks. It therefore seems that the male 
students achieve up to capacity more in 
reading than in the other activities of Span- 
ish classes, and that work along this line 
makes a wider appeal to the masculine taste. 
Of purely incidental interest as indicating a 
close relationship between range of vocabu- 
lary and reading comprehension, is the 
markedly parallel trend of the correlations 
between scores in each of these fields and 
mental age. 

In complete accord with all preceding find- 
ings, the correlations as a whole are gen- 
erally lower for the boys, indicating that the 
male pupils are less apt than their feminine 
classmates to work up to capacity in Spanish. 
The relatively lower coefficients yielded by 
the groups ranking highest in intelligence 
instigate the reflection that the brighter 
pupils tend to achieve less in terms of ability 
than the mediocre, and that the correlations 
for both sexes would be higher if the pupils 
as a whole were more disposed to work up 
to capacity. 

In the main, the highest correlations are 
registered by small selected groups of stu- 
dents—predominently girls—seemingly pos- 
sessed of special interests in the language. 
The most substantial correlations safely em- 
ployable as prognostic bases in guiding fu- 
ture language students do not exceed .4255 
and .5310 for the masculine sex and femi- 
nine sex, respectively. Thus it seems that 
predictions made from intelligence are in 
general more valid for the girls, but that in 
no case are they sufficiently safe to warrant 
their absolute and sole use in the guidance 
of individual pupils. Compared with the 
findings reported by other investigators, 
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these coefficients plainly indicate that prog- 
nosis upon the basis of the correlations be- 
tween mental ability and scholastic achieve- 
ment is certainly no more accurate for 
Spanish than for most of the academic 
studies." 

This observation does not in any way 
imply that intelligence is either a more or 
less important factor in Spanish than in 
other fields of the curriculum. The fact, 
however, that a comprehensive study’ of 
many high school pupils has shown the level 
of mental ability to be higher for students 
of foreign language than for students of 
practically all other subjects, would tend to 
indicate, when considered with reference to 
the relatively high degree of mental selection 
reported in the present investigation, that 
intelligence is a very significant pre-requisite 
to success in Spanish—and, perhaps, even a 
more essential factor in achievement here 
than in any subject other than foreign lan- 
guage. The point, insofar as the correla- 
tions between achievement in Spanish and 
mental ability are concerned, is merely that 
the exact extent to which the intellectual 
element is likely to affect attainment in spe- 
cific cases cannot be foretold with sufficient 
accuracy from any coefficients yet available 
to permit safe prediction of probable suc- 
cess for individual students. 

For the purposes both of group classifi- 
cation and of individual prognosis a com- 
bination basis comprising the intelligence 
quotients and grades in English, in which 
the latter items are accorded 2.04 per cent 
and 1.6 per cent more weight than the 
former for boys and girls, respectively, 
seems necessary. This observation is based 
upon the fact that the statistical relation- 
ship between grade-point averages in Eng- 
lish and first semester Spanish tends to be 
higher for both sexes than the correlation 
either between I.Q.’s and Spanish grades, or 
between marks in Spanish and General Lan- 
guage. When the guidance of individual 
students with respect to the choice or avoid- 
ance of language work is involved, it is 
recommended that interests and habits of 


7Andrew H. MacPhail, ‘‘The Correlation Between 
the 1.Q. and the A.Q.”; in School and Society, vol. 
16, pp. 586-588 (November 18, 1922). 

Gustave A. Feingold, ‘‘Correlation Between In- 
telligence and Scholarship’; in School Review, vol. 
32, pp. 455-467 (June, 1924). 

‘Andrew H. MacPhail, and Stephen S. Calvin, 
“Intelligence of Seniors in the High Schools of 
Massachusetts”; in U. 8. Bureau of Education Bul- 
letin, 1924, No. 9, pages 26-39. 
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work, as judged from previous school record, 
from character-ratings of teachers, from 
conferences with parents, or from more ob- 
jective means, be accorded due recognition. 
Inasmuch as none of the correlations is any 
too substantial, habits of industry and spe- 
cial interests, taken together, should prob- 
ably be assigned equal weight with achieve- 
ment in English, or intelligence. 

Such a weighted basis of prediction prom- 
ises to be appreciably more certain than 
unsupported scores upon aptitude tests for 
modern language. Indeed, from the cor- 
relations reported between pupil scores upon 
standardized placement examinations and 
grades subsequently received by the same 
students in foreign language,” it would seem 
that the 1.Q.’s in themselves would provide 
fully as trustworthy predictive measures as 
scores On prognostic tests; and that grade- 
point averages previously made in English 
would furnish even more certain bases for 
prediction. 

These observations are of practical signifi- 
cance in view of the great economy of time, 
effort, and money which prognosis from 
such readily accessible and easily understood 
measures as teachers’ marks implies. In the 
light of the present investigation, and of the 
convincing findings reported by other writ- 
ers, the independent existence of a so-called 
language talent or linguistic aptitude is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful, and the very theory of 
prognostic testing in foreign language, inso- 
far as it assumes the prevelence of such an 
intrinsic element, is void. The expense, fi- 
nancially and otherwise, involved in the use 
of placement tests, with the omnipresent 
danger of their mis-use and misinterpreta- 
tion on the part of untrained teachers, would 
scarcely seem to warrant their further em- 
ployment for predictive purposes, at least 
until after they have been improved to the 
point where they yield appreciably more cer- 
tain prognostic measures than simpler, more 
readily accessible, and more generally avail- 
able indices of probable achievement. For 
much the same reasons, the present courses 
in General Language, presupposing as they 


*George D. Stoddard, “Iowa Placement Examina- 
tion’; in University of Iowa Studies in Education, 
vol. 3, No. 2 (August 15, 1925), 103 pages; p. 77. 

M. G. Ruch, and George D. Stoddard. Tests and 
Measurements in High School Instruction. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 
1927, 381 pages, page 164. 

N. J. Jordan, ‘‘Prognosis in Foreign Language in 
Secondary Schools’; in School Review, vol. 33, No. 
7, pp. 541-46 (September, 1925). 


do the existence of special aptitude as a basis 
for trying-out and guiding pupils, would 
seem—especially when considered from the 
standpoint of the relatively less substantial 
correlations obtained for grades in these 
classes than for ordinary marks in English 
—to rest upon a similarly precarious founda- 
tion. 

With respect to the more immediate prac- 
tical application of the findings to the pres- 
ent situation in the teaching of Spanish, the 
data would seem to show a need for reor- 
ganizing the materials and methods of in- 
struction in all semesters of study to equalize 
the difference in appeal which the courses as 
now offered make to masculine and feminine 
interest. Unfortunately, no adequate bases 
of comparison are available to indicate 
whether this need is relatively greater or 
smaller in the foreign languages than in the 
ordinary school subjects. The sex differences 
in achievement and rate of elimination are 
sufficiently marked, even when independently 
considered, however, to warrant remedial 
attention. 

Of perhaps greater importance is the evi- 
dence tending to corroborate previous in- 
vestigations concerning the non-existence of 
a special language talent apart from general 
intelligence. Apparently the large percent- 
age of failure in Spanish cannot be assigned 
to lack of linguistic aptitude. Neither can it 
be attributed exclusively to differences in 
mental ability, nor to lack of application on 
the part of students. The findings seem to 
indicate that the present courses are stand- 
ardized on too high a level of mental ability. 
When the median intelligence of pupils fail- 
ing in a subject is above the average for 
students in general, the suspicion becomes 
strong that a high rate of mortality may be 
due rather to faults in the teaching and or- 
ganization of the course than to deficiencies 
in the students themselves. There is no 
conclusive evidence to warrant the assump- 
tion that Spanish, or any foreign language, 
is so intrinsically difficult as to necessitate a 
greater amount of intelligence than the aver- 
age pupils possess. The fact that a higher 
level of intelligence is required at present 
merely indicates that in their contemporary 
form the courses are not adequately adjusted 
to the abilities, interests, and capacities of 
the large majority of high school students. 

To a large extent the blame can be traced 
directly to current methods of foreign lan- 
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guage teaching. The still prevalent custom 
of relying upon formal grammar as the pre- 
dominant medium of instruction, as evi- 
denced by the content of widely used Span- 
ish texts and current teaching practice,” 
would seem sufficient in itself to stifle in- 
terest and to discourage pupils from con- 
tinuing foreign language study; and when 
this method of instruction is placed in the 
hands of teachers—generally specialists in 
the language with only a minimum amount 
of work in Education, and practically no 
training in the scientific principles of lin- 
guistic method or the psychological founda- 
tions of pedagogy— who are most apt, 
because of the nature” of their subjects and 
the general absence of directors of foreign 
language, to be poorly supervised, the situa- 
tion in Spanish classes is far from ideal. 
Grammar as a medium of learning lan- 
guage is not a natural method of acquiring 
speech. It is far from nature’s way of teach- 
ing man. It is logical and artificial where 
natural learning is psychological and spon- 
taneous. It is deductive and formal where 
natural learning is inductive and informal. 
In a word, grammar is the approach of the 
scholar trained in syntactical technique, 
rather than of the uninitiated beginner. Thus 
a relatively high and predominantly abstract 


“George A. Rice, “‘An Analysis of the Classroom 
Practices of 210 Teachers of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage”; in California Quarterly of Secondary Edu- 
cation, vol. 2, pp. 283-289 (June, 1927). See also, 
parenthetical note, page 18, to Bickford E. Belle. 
“Some Important Problems in the Modern Language 
Program’; in The Modern Languages Forum, vol. 13, 
pp. 17-19 (June, 1928). 

“Lawrence A. Wilkins, Spanish in the High Schools; 
A Handbook of Methods. Benjamin H. Sanborn and 
Company, New York, 1918, 265 pages; pp. 3-6. 
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form of intelligence, possessed only by stu- 
dents in the upper levels of mental ability, 
is prerequisite to its most facile comprehen- 
sion and ultimate mastery. For this reason 
it seems that only by means of a thorough 
reorganization both of the methods and ma- 
terials of instruction, together with a more 
homogeneous ability grouping of pupils, can 
the prevalent high rate of student mortality 
be reduced. To attempt to explain, even in 
general terms, the most effective ways in 
which this reconstruction can be accom- 
plished would obviously exceed the province 
of the present study. That the suggestion, 
however, is not vainly ideal, but thoroughly 
practical in application, has already been 
pointed out by the writer in a series of ar- 
ticles bearing directly upon the subject. 
These are cited in conclusion for the benefit 
of those connected with foreign language 
work, who may be sufficiently interested in 
this field of research to inquire further into 
the vital aspects of an urgent problem: 

Walter Kaulfers, “Type-Forms as Media 
of Instruction in Spanish”; in The Modern 
Languages Forum, vol. 13, pp. 7-10 (June, 
1928). 

Walter Kaulfers, “Contextual Settings as 
Auxiliaries to Recall”; in The Modern Lan- 
guages Forum, vol. 12, pp. 5-8 (October, 
1927). 

Walter Kaulfers, “Facilitating Recall in 
Language Work’; in Hispania, vol. 10, pp. 
257-264 (October, 1927). 

Walter Kaulfers, “Group Work in Lan- 
guage Teaching’; in The High School 
Teacher, vol. 3, pp. 379-380 (November, 
1927). 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING IN INTERMEDIATE FRENCH 


Maxwe.t A. University of California at Los Angeles 


ERHAPS it would be wise to define 

at the outset the field which we are to 

discuss, under the somewhat loose-fit- 
ting title, Intermediate French. In so far 
as college classes are concerned, I have in 
mind a very definite group, the students of 
second year French. In regard to high 
school language work, the term is a little 
more difficult to define. By a strange and 
wondrous fiat, first year college work in 
language is supposed to be the equivalent 
of two years in the secondary school, second 


year college work that of the third and 
fourth year in high school. For my own 
part, I should give a good deal to meet face 
to face the individual or individuals respon- 
sible for this preposterous assumption, and 
learn at first hand on what grounds it was 
founded. But even more incomprehensible 
to my mind is the blind and unreasoning 
acceptance which we language teachers of 
America have given to this dictum, whose 
chief claim to respect is the halo of time 
which surrounds it. “Is there anything more 
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respectable than an ancient abuse?” says 
Sétoc in Voltaire’s Zadig, “Reason is still 
more ancient,” Zadig replies. 

In the matter of texts for Intermediate 
French, all Gaul is divided not into three, 
but into two general classes,—the first deal- 
ing with grammar review and its necessary 
adjuncts, intensive conversation and com- 
position ; the second aiming at the acquisition 
of a good reading knowledge. 

This brings us to a very interesting prob- 
lem, namely the choice between these two 
divergent types of texts. If I have never 
been able to bring myself to use the gram- 
matical, conversational and composition ap- 
pendages of the reading texts, I can at least 
claim a certain impartiality in my classi- 
fication of their relative merits. There is 
the voluminous and comprehensive type, 
represented admirably by Dr. Green’s edition 
of Verne’s Tour du Monde en 80 Jours, 
with its 136 pages of text and half as much 
more devoted to questions for conversa- 
tion, questions on grammatical points, drill 
on idioms, English sentences based on the 
text for the student to turn back into French, 
and finally suggestions for free composi- 
tion. If the course contains five hours a 
week and is given to well-trained and apt 
students, full of enthusiasm for the spoken 
language, I feel sure that careful study of 
a book of this nature would produce ex- 
cellent results; unfortunately most of us 
would have to separate carefully our sheep 
from our goats in order to obtain the stu- 
dent material for so ambitious a program. 
My chief objection to a text of this charac- 
ter is the contrast between the nature of 
the reading matter—easy, entertaining as a 
“fast moving action story,” and the pains- 
taking, methodical exactness required by the 
intensive practice. In other words I feel 
that it aims at two almost contradictory 
ends — the acquisition of a large passive 
reading vocabulary by means of a fascinat- 
ing story, and the dissection of this same 
story into minute particles for the purpose 
of more utilitarian language practice. 

A second type of these texts, which may 
be called the highly intensive type is repre- 
sented by the edition of Daudet’s Lettres de 
Mon Moulin, by Professor Robert of. Smith 
College. Here we have only 60 pages of 
reading matter, and an equivalent amount 
of exercises for grammar review, conver- 
sation and composition. Altho the reading 
text here is almost as fascinating for the 
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student as the Verne text, and distinctly 
more literary, it seems that the editor has 
attained the goal of unity of purpose, by 
subordinating reading to a purely intensive 
practice on spoken and written French. I 
have no quarrel with this frank undertaking, 
and would be the last to question its very 
real value; the only reservation that I wish 
to make is that it presupposes as working 
material a body of picked students, already 
well trained in the oral side of the language. 

To represent the third or optional type 
of text book I have chosen Professor Kurz’ 
edition of Lesage’s Aventures du Flibustier 
Beauchéne,—reading-matter 149 pages, ex- 
ercises only 27 pages, consisting of brief 
suggestions to teachers concerning possible 
subjects for free composition or conversa- 
tion, review of grammatical principles and 
the like. I have called this the optional 
type, because the editor seems to have wished 
to leave teachers free to use either method, 
putting the emphasis merely on the reading 
and vocabulary if they wished; I am sure 
he would not be at all disappointed to learn 
that I had found his text highly satisfactory, 
even with the suppression of all his exer- 
cises. To sum up, therefore, we may classify 
the texts of this nature into the com- 
prehensive type, emphasizing both reading 
and practical drill; the intensive type, con- 
centrating attention on the language drill; 
and the optional type, lending itself readily 
to story interest and vocabulary acquisition 
if the teacher prefers. 

It will be quite evident that each of these 
types has a definite place in the teaching 
world, since each posesses special advan- 
tages for certain methods of teaching. In 
a general way it may be said that the ad- 
vantage claimed for all these types in com- 
mon is that they enable a student to make 
his reading a part of himself, to acquire not 
only a passive vocabulary but an active one 
as well, to exercise from the necessity of 
rendering his impressions in the foreign lan- 
guage, a higher degree of intelligence and 
skill than that demanded by the mere com- 
prehension of a foreign text. I believe that 
the advocates of this sort of text stand on 
very firm ground. Nevertheless I should 


like to point out the price we have to pay, 
so that we may determine, each for himself, 
whether the game is worth the candle. In 
the first place, adoption of the exercise-texts 
demands well trained students, and presents 
hurdles over which large numbers of our 
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students, either thru lack of preliminary 
training or thru constitutional inability to 
acquire the oral side of the language, will 
fall prostrate and be counted out of the 
race. Second, this system has for its pre- 
mise the conviction that the chief end of 
our language training is the acquisition of a 
practical ability to speak and write the 
foreign tongue. Personally, at the risk of 
being dubbed old-fashioned, I can not ac- 
cept this premise for the majority of my 
own students, who are not likely ever to 
engage in international trade or foreign 
travel, and whose chief need is a fluent read- 
ing knowledge, to enable them to improve 
their vocabulary and powers of expression, 
to read scientific texts in their advanced 
work, and above all to introduce them to 
that broad cultural understanding of French 
or other foreign literature. Finally, I can 
not help but find the reading-exercise texts 
a little irritating in the cut and dried man- 
ner with which they outline the work, based 
on reading ; many teachers, I feel, will pre- 
fer to maintain greater flexibility by intro- 
ducing into the class room their own ques- 
tions, dictations and suggestions for free 
composition to cover each chapter of the 
narrative. 

This brings us then to the other alterna- 
tive, the adoption of a Grammar Review 
book, to be used independently of the read- 
ing text. In view of the large number of 
excellent books of this nature which have 
appeared the past year or two, I should say 
that the advocates of this method are about 
holding their own in the merry race for 
supremacy. Doubtless the most widely known 
text of this class, which many of you know 
from cover to cover, is Carnahan’s Review 
Grammar and Composition, followed by its 
alternate of the same nature. 

_An obvious, but to my mind rather neg- 
ligible disadvantage of the method of using 
a separate review text is the additional cost 
to the student. More important than this 
is the danger of a certain formalism or dry- 
ness which the student may feel from the 
use of a definite review grammar, disasso- 
ciated from his daily reading. To my mind, 
however, the disadvantages are more than 
compensated for by the greater economy of 
time and clearness of organization which is 
inherent in the use of a text on the order 
of Carnahan. If the grammar review is 


limited to exercises in various reading books, 
the review of grammatical points will be 
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somewhat haphazard; many points will not 
be touched upon at all, others will be cov- 
ered successively by two or three books; 
the same thing is apt to be true of irregular 
verbs and idioms. In books of the Carna- 
han type, however, we have a comprehen- 
sive view of these matters, presented in 
orderly and concentrated fashion, each chap- 
ter leading up to the next, so that astonish- 
ing results are obtainable by even the more 
mediocre students. 

Let us proceed now to consider the second 
main division of our subject, the choice of 
subject matter for reading courses in Inter- 
mediate French. Our first consideration 
should be the question of the period in 
which our texts were written. A perfectly 
safe requirement would be not to use any 
text written before the 17th century, be- 
cause of the archaic nature of the vocabu- 
lary and construction. Indeed I should go 
a step further and suggest that the 17th 
century itself might preferably be reserved 
for third year college French, except in the 
case of unusually advanced and cultured pu- 
pils. In some respects the 18th century is al- 
most ideal for texts in Intermediate French, 
for the language in all essentials modern, is 
yet free from the highly technical and pictur- 
esque vocabulary to be introduced by the Ro- 
manticists. Unfortunately however, the 18th 
century is not particularly rich in the sort 
of works which appeal to younger readers, 
tho, we have notable exceptions, in Lesage 
(Gil Blas or the Flibustier Beauchéne) in 
Marivaux’ comedies, in Beaumarchais’ Bar- 
ber of Seville or in the light and witty 
Contes of Voltaire. Twentieth century 
texts, aside from the difficulty of sorting 
the wheat from the chaff at such close range, 
are apt to be overladen with a highly tech- 
nical, idiomatic and almost slangy vocabu- 
lary. The piéce de résistance for interme- 
diate language teachers will remain there- 
fore the 19th century, with its almost un- 
limited choice of graphic and fascinating 
authors. 

The second warning in the choice of texts 
is to eliminate ruthlessly poetry (with the 
possible exception of dramatic) philosophy, 
essays, literary criticism, and propoganda or 
didactic writings. Of such pitfalls for 
young students, the greatest of these is 
poetry. Even for mature scholars, French 
poetry has always evoked less enthusiasm 
among foreigners than French prose; that 
this may be due to prejudice and misunder- 
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standing does not alter the question for us 
here. In even my most advanced classes 
in French literature I have felt students enter 
the awe-inspiring precincts of French poetry 
with the same fear and trembling with which 
they mount a dentist’s chair. In fact to 
carry the metaphor a little further, I have 
found it necessary to anesthetize them by 
first getting them into the class under an as- 
sumed name, “French Survey,” or “Modern 
French Drama,” and then injecting into 
them furtive doses of French poetry when 
they were off their guard. Of course the 
introduction into Intermediate French of an 
occasional short poem to be learned by heart 
has many advantages from the point of 
view of pronunciation, orthography and vo- 
cabulary building, but the reading of French 
verse on a large scale by intermediate stu- 
dents can only result in sealing their minds 
hermetically to possibilities which otherwise 
might have been perceived later. Of the 
other material which I have included in the 
list of taboos, I need not speak here, for 
its lack of appeal to our young students 
must be apparent to any one, even before he 
has tried the experiment. 

A final “don’t” and perhaps the only one 
needed by even the most inexperienced 
teachers, might run as follows: Don’t use 
any text which is not good literature, ex- 
cept when the purpose is one of imparting 
geographical or social information. It seems 
to me that we language teachers in America 
have been in the past too prone to protect 
the supposedly naive mind of our students 
by selecting books of an anodyne, saccharine 
sweetness, of a Pollyanna sentimentality. 
Strange as it may sound, I have heard even 
young students say they did not want to 
pursue French literature because their first 
books in the language, doubtless on the or- 
der of L’Abbé Constantin, Le Roman d’un 
Jeune Homme Pauvre, or Bornier’s La 
Lézardiére, had been so insipid. Even the 
most Puritanical among us should remem- 
ber that we are committing almost a crime 
to our young wards, when we give them so 
false an idea of what is France, nay, what is 
life itself. I am of course willing to admit 
that some masterpieces of French literature, 
the sordid but powerful frescoes of Balzac, 
the bitter realism of Dumas fils, are better 
left for older readers. But French litera- 
ture is so rich and diversified, the number 
of texts which are essentially healthy with- 
out being sugar-coated is so great, that there 
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is no excuse for any of us to choose for 
our students works that are not part of 
the world’s great heritage of culture. 

When we consider that at least half of 
our students in Intermediate French are 
destined to be content with this one gate- 
way into the riches of that tongue, we must 
all of us feel a temptation to introduce into 
our work some material which shall furnish 
them a common denominator of understand- 
ing that may last long after their distinc- 
tions between avoir and étre have been ob- 
scured by rust. I have found it excellent 
to devote half of the course therefore to 
a book of French history such as Lavisse 
Cours Moyen (D. C. Heath & Co.), altho 
other works on French life and thought 
such as La France et sa Civilisation by Lan- 
son and Desseignet or Matisse’s Paris Centre 
de Culture Intellectuelle (the latter two is- 
sued by Henry Holt & Co.) might profit- 
ably alternate with it, for our better stu- 
dents. If teachers will try something of 
this kind, I believe they will notice increased 
enthusiasm on the part of their students as 
the latter see that the study of French is 
not left in some obscure cubby-hole of its 
own, but is intimately related to the courses 
in European History, Economics or Poli- 
tical Science, they may be taking. For this 
same purpose of imparting cultural infor- 
mation, the choice of fiction and drama with 
scenes laid in Paris or in the French prov- 
inces, with characters taken from typical 
French professions will be invaluable for 
the student, and should be preferred to 
equally literary texts dealing with fantasy 
or parts of the world outside of France. 

If we consider now the literary types 
most profitable for Intermediate French, 
from the point of view chiefly of a read- 
ing knowledge, we shall find it hard to 
choose between fiction and drama; perhaps 
it were best indeed to administer them in 
about equal doses. If a novel is chosen it 
should hardly be more than 150 or 200 pages 
in length, for the time necessary to cover a 
full length novel will almost inevitably lead 
to monotony and dullness in classwork. 
When we choose a novel, moreover, we must 
keep in mind above all else rapidity of ac- 
tion and picturesqueness of setting. For 
this reason some type of the roman d'aven- 
tures seems most appropriate, an historical 
thriller by Dumas pére, a rogue novel by 
Le Sage, a tale of foreign travel by Jules 
Verne. To my mind however, one branch 
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of fiction far exceeds the advantage of 
novels, namely the conte or nouvelle. The 
short story affords a diversity to young read- 
ers which is apt to stimulate their flagging 
attention. Another point in favor of a col- 
lection of short stories, such as those of 
Professor Buffum (Henry Holt Co. edition), 
is the possibility of introducing the young 
student to a large number of the great 
French prose writers, in the course of one 
short semester or less. It is generally con- 
ceded moreover that the French have at- 
tained a perfection of form in the short 
story which no other literature, unless it be 
final 
weight which should swing the scales in 
favor of the short story is the great variety 
of vocabulary and idioms which such a col- 
lection is sure to contain. 

It is hardly to be gainsaid that at least 
one French play should be read in Inter- 
mediate French. Here as in the short story, 
French literature has shown the most per- 
fect flowering of its grace. I have often 
noted moreover that the American student 
is essentially dramatic in taste, and responds 
almost at once to the marvelous quality of 
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the French stage. In sheer richness of vo- 
cabulary, French drama is of course in- 
ferior to French fiction, but this is doubt- 
less compensated by the eminently practi- 
cal and conversational nature of the con- 
tert, with its abundance of valuable idioms. 
Whether comedy or tragedy should be 
chosen will doubtless depend much on the 
individual instructor, but the genius of the 
French nature for wit and satire, to be 
found in all the ages from Moliére to Beau- 
marchais, from Musset to Labiche and Jules 
Romains, seems to make a more spontaneous 
appeal to our younger students than the 
more formal merits of French tragedy. 

We must conclude with an acknowledge- 
ment of our own inability to be an unerring 
guide in the tropical richness and profusion 
of that vast garden, French Literature. But 
after all, there is something pathetic about 
the spectacle of a Cook’s Tour party, with 
the eyes glued to the passages starred in 
their Baedeker. In spite of the many beacon 
lights to aid us in our wanderings, we can 
all have the thrills of a Columbus or Bal- 
boa if we will but explore alone. 


LA PRE-HISTOIRE EN FRANCE 
Au Pays des Cro-Magnons 


ALEXANDER G, Fite, University of California at Los Angeles 


I. L’Approche. 


N ves pelerinages les plus intéressants 

et les plus troublants de toute la France 

c’est de parcourir la verte et souriante 
vallée de la Dordogne, de visiter maint cha- 
teau féodal ot l’on respire encore 1l’atmos- 
phere du Moyen Age, et finalement de pous- 
ser jusqu’aux grottes célébres des Eyzies ot 
l'on a decouvert tout récemment des reliques 
extraordinaires de la civilisation pré-histori- 
que et ott des fouilles importantes que 1l’on 
boursuit sans cesse, révelent tous les jours de 
nouveaux trésors. 


fl est tout naturel qu’une région si fa- 
Vorisée par la nature au point de vue ar- 
ustique et possédant un si grand charme 
romanesque et historique, ait été célébrée a 
plusieurs reprises dans la littérature. Henri 
Lavedan et le regretté Pierre Loti, tous 
deux de l’Académie Francaise, en ont sou- 
vent parlé dans leurs écrits. Pour ne faire 
mention que de deux livres récents qui 


choisissent ce beau pays comme cadre, nous 
avons “Le Missel d’Amour,” d’Albéric Ca- 
huet, et “La Vierge au Sourire,” d’Armand 
de Prin. De ce dernier livre, le critique 
Léon Treich a remarqué: “de jolis types 
de campagne passent ici; un aubergiste 
suivant la meilleure tradition, le médecin épi- 
curien comme il sied, le curé aimable, les 
chatelains d’alentour.” 

Capricieuse et musarde, La Dordogne 
semble avoir fait voeu de ne jamais couler 
en ligne droit. Dés que les dimensions du 
couloir qu’elle a creusé le lui permettent, elle 
se plait a passer brusquement de l’un a 
l’autre coté de la vallée, caressant les pieds 
des collines de droite aprés avoir frolé les 
bases de celles de gauche, obligeant plaines 
et montagne a s’étaler alternativement sur 
chacune des rives. De cingle en cingle, les 
fantaisies de ses jeux créent partout dans 
le Périgord de surprenants passages. En 
longeant ce fleuve pittoresque on voit se 
dérouler sous ses yeux émerveillés, parmi 
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de prestigieux paysages, l'histoire de ses an- 
cétres jusqu’aux plus lointains. Abris et 
foyers de l’époque magdalénienne, grottes 
fortifiées contre les envahisseurs sauvages 
(tantot des hommes, tantot des bétes), restes 
de murailles anglaises datant de la cruelle 
période de la Guerre de Cent Ans, citadelles 
féodales, abbayes du Moyen Age, manoirs 
de la Renaissance, se succédent enfouis sous 
le roc, accrochés aux ressauts des falaises, 
ou nichés, dans les verdures du bord de 
leau. C'est toute l’histoire de France. 


Avant de pénétrer dans ces cavernes mys- 
térieuses ott les Cro-Magnons ont habité a 
un age si reculé qu’on n’ose guére le calculer, 
montons un instant par un sentier de chévre 
pour regarder ce beau pays a nos pieds et 
pour rendre visite a l’un des magnifiques 
chateaux qui ont survécu péniblement a tous 
les changements, la Guerre de Cent Ans, les 
Guerres de Religion, la Révolution—méme 
l’usure et les injures du Temps. Entre 
Castelnau-Bretenoux, Montfort, Beynac, 
Fayrac, Fénelon, et une vingtaine d’autres, 
il est difficule de choisir. Mais puisqu’on 
veut bien nous accueillir 4 Castelnau-Bre- 
tenoux et nous faire visiter toutes ses 
beautés, nous en dirons un mot. 


Bretenoux, la vieille ville aux arcades et 
aux rues couvertes, s’éveille entre ses rem- 
parts et ses vergers. Comme nous passons 
dans ses petites rues noires entre des rangées 
d’antiques maisons délabrées, elle semble 
bailler par ses portes escarpées et s’étirer le 
long des eaux courantes qui baignent ses 
quais. Quelle charmante promenade par ce 
trais matin ensoleillé. Nous traversons les 
anciennes enceintes de la ville, maintenant 
prises d’assaut par l’abondante végétation 
des jardins, mais qui tiennent bon néan- 
moins sur tout le front ouest. Un sentier 
conduit au pied de la colline boisée qui sert 
de piédestal au village et au chateau. L’ 
ascension est ardue mais ravissante, car 
entre les branches, 4 chaque tournant, des 
fragments de l’immense panorama de la 
vallée se dévoilent peu a peu. 


Enfin nous nous trouvons devant le por- 
tail qui s’ouvre obliquement au pied du rem- 
part. Une rampe monte aux terrasses qui 
couvrent l’enceinte extérieure et restent 
séparées du logis principal par les anciens 
fossés profonds et verdoyants. A gauche 
c'est la facade 4 machicoulis, encadrée de 
tours rondes de la demeure seigneuriale, le 
grand pont qui précéde |’entrée, la haute tour 


flanquée de toits raides qui la dominent. A 
droite le vertigineux parapet, de curieux 
spécimens d’architecture médiévale, chapi- 
teaux, consoles et arceaux gothiques artiste- 
ment disposés entre des massifs de fleurs 
délicatement nuancées. Finalement pour 
terminer cette visite historique inoubliable, 
on fait l’ascension du grand donjon, haut 
de 60 métres. Debout au pied des créneaux, 
a coté de la’rceau béant qui supporta jadis 
la cloche d’alarme, dont les notes angois- 
santes ont si souvent annoncé les grands 
moments de |’Histoire, on peut comprendre 
pourquoi du haut de cette tour imposante, 
les seigneurs d’autrefois, sans orgueil ex- 
cessif, pouvaient se proclamer parmi les 
premiers barons de la chrétienté. 

Récemment dans Le Gaulois, parlant du 
chateau de Castelnau-Bretenoux, Henri 
Lavedan a dit éloquemment : “Songez seule- 
ment qu’il s’agit la d’une place de guerre 
ayant l’importance de Pierrefonds ou de Car- 
cassone, avec ses trois enceintes triangulaires, 
ses chapelles, sa chambre des morts, ses ter- 
rasses, fossés, cachots, oubliettes, son tour 
de créneaux d’un kilométre de rond, ses 
souterrains, ses écuries pour cent chevaux, 
ses cuisines, logements, magasins et fours 
ou l’on cuisait le pain des soldats. Tous 
les caractéres des diverses époques y sont 
représentés et tracés dans la pierre, depuis 
le byzantin de la fin du onziéme siécle jusqu’ 
au style du seiziéme.” 


Pierre Loti, aussi, a écrit de belles pages 
sur Castelnau-Bretenoux dans son Roman 
d’un Enfant: “Castelnau! C’est un nom an- 
cien qui évoque pour moi des images de 
soleil, de lumiére pure sur des hauteurs, de 
calme mélancolique dans des ruines, de re- 
cueillement devant les splendeurs mortes en- 
sevelies depuis des siécles. Une immense 
paix semblait sortir de ces ruines anciennes, 
un immense silence semblait s’en dégager 
qui planait intimidant sur toutes les choses 
du voisinage.” 


Dans cette région si riche en souvenirs 
historiques beaucoup de petites villes co- 
quettes et pittoresques méritent qu’on flane 
dans leurs ruelles, troites et tortueuses pour 
étudier leurs vieilles maisons aux balcons 
en fer forgé, les toits 4 pignons et les ravis- 
santes tourelles, perchées comme des cor- 
beilles de fleurs; Figeac, Saint Céré, Sar- 
lat, lieu de naissance de La Boétie, ami de 
Montaigne. Du haut de la colline la ville 
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verdure, et dans |’éloignement de la perspec- 
tive, telle qu’elle était il y a six cents ans, 
une cité du Moyen Age, ressuscitée, dans 
tous ses détails, avec ses pignons pointus, 
ses tours et ses tourelles, sa Lanterne des 
Morts datant du Xle siécle, le fouillis de 
ses maisons pressées autour du clocher d’une 
église dorée par le Temps. Et Rocama- 
dour, “une des sept merveilles de France,” 
visitée chaque année par des milliers de 
pélerins dévots qui montent a genoux ses 
260 marches, en disant une priére a chaque 
marche pour la rémission de leurs péchés. 
Un précipice de cauchemar, fait d’une cre- 
vasse profonde de 150 métres, s’enfonce en- 
tre les rochers a pic et souvent surplom- 
bants. Les détails du tableau n’apparaissent 
qu’'au bout d’un long moment, quand les 
yeux se sont remis de l’éblouissement de 
cette vue inattendue. La majesté sauvage 
des escarpements, leur étrange disposition 
au bord de cet abime sinueux, la hardiesse 
et l’ampleur de 1’église et des couvents collés 
aux parois de ce gouffre, la vétusté et le 
caprice des batiments contigus, et tout en 
haut encore un superbe chateau. Remparts, 
portes et maisons allongés aux pieds des 
sanctuaires ou suspendus a leurs cotés sur 
des corniches superposées, les patines dé- 
posées par les intempéries de vingt siécles 
sur les falaises et les murailles, les toits 
mordorés et les rares bouquets de verdure, 
tout cela forme un ensemble des plus im- 
pressionnants et presque indescriptible. 


II. L’Arrivée. 


Ainsi par petites étapes a travers les plus 
beaux paysages de “la douce France,” nous 
arrivons au but de notre voyage, les grottes 
pré-historiques qui se trouvent dans le vois- 
inage du petit village curieux, Les Eyzies, 
terrain de choix de nos ancétres les plus 
anciens. Jusqu’a ce qu’on voie de ses pro- 
pres yeux les gravures étonnamment claires 
et bien conservées sur les murs de ces 
grottes, il est difficile de s’imaginer que ce 
terrain, si chaud et accueillant a présent, ait 
jamais été habité par des animaux polaires 
tels que les rennes et les mammouths. Comme 
a dit l’éminent historien Camille Jullian, “tout 
Frangais qui a le culte de ses ancétres, tout 
homme qui a la curiosité respectueuse de 
son passé, doit faire le pélerinage des 
Eyzies.” 

Par ses vestiges du passé remontant a 
des dizaines et des dizaines de milliers d’an- 
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nées, Les Elyzies sont devenues universelle- 
ment connues et ont été étudiées et fouillées 
par des savants de presque toutes les nations 
civilisées. L’homme le plus ancien y a laissé 
sa trace et l’on retrouve 1a les vestiges des 
ages successifs de l’humanité sans interrup- 
tion, des origines jusqu’a nos jours. Ona 
arrété la travail d’une des fouilles en coupe 
perpendiculaire pour en permettre la con- 
statation et la lecture pour tous. Cet endroit, 
du plus haut interét scientifique, était resté 
pendant des milliers d’années protégé et 
entiérement couvert par un énorme éboule- 
ment de rochers, tombés sans doute pendant 
un tremblement de terre. 


Venant aprés maint autre chercheur célé- 
bre, c'est Monsier J. A. Le Bel, Président 
de la Société Pré-historique Frangaise, qui 
a dirigé les travaux qui ont mis 4 jour cette 
découverte remarquable. Dans ce gisement 
superbe, divis¢ en sept couches distinctes, 
toutes les piéces classiques du Magdalénien 
ont été recueillies ; sagaies, ciseaux, aiguilles, 
lissoirs, batons de commandement, harpons 
a barbelure, des baguettes ornées d’animaux 
stylisés, tous en silex taillé. Ces couches 
superposées l’une sur l’autre, laissent aper- 
cevoir dans le bas le Magdalénien inférieur 
(travail trés rude sur silex et os de renne), 
ensuite les traces d’un foyer, alors une 
couche stérile, plus haut le Magdalénien 
moyen, puis le Magdalénien supérieur (avec 
une fabrication beaucoup plus fine de silex, 
de grandes lames détachées adroitement de 
la masse de pierre, habilement retouchées 
sur les bords et formant de beaux couteaux, 
grattoirs et haches); ensuite le néolithique 
et traces d’un premier éboulement, et enfin, 
écrasée sous le poids du dernier éboulement, 
une volte gallo-romaine, recouverte de débris 
et de poteries du Moyen Age. De nom- 
breux squelettes et cranes ont éte aussi 
découverts dans ce voisinage et ont permis 
de reconstituer 4 peu prés la physionomie 
de l’homme des cavernes. Les cranes sont 
de forme allongée, trés aplatis, machoires 
projetées en avant, menton sans saillie. 
L’homme était de petite taille, stature puis- 
sante aux épaules carrées et aux fémurs 
assez incurvés—peut-étre d’aspect simi- 
esque. 


A moins d’étre archéologue et géologue, 
toutes ces questions de distinctions subtiles 
entre le paléolithique et le néolithique, entre 
homme magdalénien et l-homme mousté- 
rien, restent assez confuses pour le visiteur 
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profane. Mais chose étonnante que nous 
pourrons tous apprécier sans étre initiés aux 
mystéres de la science, c’est le prestige de 
lart primitif (ou doit-on dire pré-primi- 
tif?) qui a tracé les peintures et les gravures 
qu’on trouve en quantité dans les sombres 
grottes aux alentours. Visitons les grottes 
de Font-de-Gaume et celles des Combarelles 
ou l’on trouve les peintures et les gravures 
les mieux conservées, 


Pour y entrer il faut étre accompagné 
par le guide qui vous dirige et vous éclaire; 
aussi il faut payer la petite somme de 2 
francs a l’Etat, car la grotte est classée a 
présent comme monument historique na- 
tional. Par une longue galerie assez tortu- 
euse qui monte et descend et ot l’on est 
souvent obligé de se courber en deux, on 
pénetre enfin jusqu’a la salle de Font-de- 
Gaume ott commencent les peintures. Au 
commencement on est légérement décu, car 
on a quelque peine a reconnaitre les formes 
de grandeur presque nature que le guide suit 
avec son baton. Mais petit a petit vos yeux 
s’adaptent a l’obscurité et vous reconnaissez 
les animaux qui passaient ici autrefois. 
Outre l’exactitude fidéle des reproductions, 
il y a deux caractéristiques étonnantes qui 
vous frappent; les anciens dessinateurs se 
sont servis des saillies et contours du roc 
pour représenter souvent les bosses ou la 
croupe des animaux, et chose encore plus 
remarquable, la béte représentée est toujours 
en mouvement. Ces peintures, véritables 
fresques en rouge et noir (ocre et manga- 
nése), sont pour la plupart des animaux de 
chasse ; chevaux, rennes, bisons, mammouths, 
et félins. 

Plus loin dans la grotte des Combarelles 
qui est un peu plus profonde mais aussi 
plus basse de prafond que celle de Font-de- 
Gaume nous trouvons une débauche éton- 
nante de traits gravés avec reproduction des 
mémes animaux qui ornent les grottes a 
peinture. Il est impossible de savoir exacte- 
ment le but de ces oeuvres en ces endroits 
obscurs et profonds. Premiers élans artisti- 
ques de la race humaine? Joies esthétiques 
des étres pourchassés qui s’y refugiaient? 
Plus probablement c’étaient une partie es- 
sentielle des religions primitives—de veéri- 
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tables sanctuaires ou la sorcellerie et la magie 
pouvaient régner en souveraines. Probléme 
troublant qui ne sera jamais résolu, comme 
celui de la lumi¢re—comment a cette époque- 
la les dessinateurs étaient-ils suffisamment 
éclairés pour pouvoir reproduire si scrupu- 
leusement dans ces ténébres les animaux que 
nous venons d’y contempler—et reconnaitre, 

Pourquoi l’homme primitif a-t-il donné sa 
préférence a la vallée de la Dordogne et de 
sa tributaire, La Vézére? Pour plusieurs 
raisons; d’abord, probablement 1l’abondance 
de la chasse et de la péche qui y florissent 
encore aujourd’hui. N’est-elle pas restée le 
pays d’abondance, celui par excellence des 
joies gastronomiques, truffes, paté de foie 
gras, poissons exquis, et gibier délicat. 
Enfin pour les besoins naissants de l’homme 
pré-historique il fallait le bois et la pierre, 
ou silex, dont cette région est abondamment 
pourvue; aussi, pour son habitation qu'il 
ne savait pas encore construire, faute 
d'outils, il lui fallait la grotte ou l’abri sous 
roche naturels. C’est justement ce qu'il a 
recontré aux Eyzies et aux environs. Les 
hautes falaises rongées par les glaciations 
tertiaries ont été évidées et creusées pour 
former des abris souvent immenses et des 
grottes plus ou moins profondes. L’abri 
fut cloturé par des blocs de pierre et des 
troncs d’arbre formant barricade, aux ouver- 
tures étroites et faciles a obstruer, pour 
renfermer l’habitation recouverte de branch- 
ages et de peaux de betes. 

Somme toute, l'homme pré-historique a 
trouvé aux Eyzies le maximum de confort 
et de sécurité que la nature et ses faibles 
ressources pouvaient lui offrir. Pourra-t- 
on jamais reconstruire exactement sa facon 
de vivre et reconstituer tous les chainons 
brisés qui le séparent de notre époque? Tel 
est lespoir des chercheurs infatigables qui 
maintenant escaladent le roc et vont chercher 
sur les prateaux l’entrée de nouvelles grottes 
et les nappes d’eau que l’on entend bruire a 
travers les parois du roc. Souhaitons-leur 
toute la chance qu’ils méritent par leur pati- 
ence et leur soif de savoir—ces deux flam- 
beaux qui ont toujours éclairé toutes les 
recherches et les progrés de I’humanité. 

Les Eyzies, 22 février, 1929. 
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QUARTERLY FRENCH BOOK-LETTER 


LeEonaRD SCHWARTZ, Stanford University 


fornia this Spring if I may judge by 
the lilacs, and this means that it is 
pretty chilly before bedtime! However, it is 
delightful to watch the new leaves come 
out on the horse-chestnut trees, and to see 
the fresh green coming out in the lawns. 
Besides, it is a pleasure to find oneself in a 
part of the world where the oranges served 
you are really sweet. Then there are other 
things to notice, lots of building and repair 
work going on, denoting more confidence 
among the French people themselves, and in 
the Latin Quarter, an increased shift of the 
book publishing business towards the Boule- 
vard Saint-Germain. The transportation 
system (with the exception of the Métro) is 
using a new method of collecting fares by 
the employment of five franc “carnets de 
tickets,” each coupon being worth one Ameri- 
can cent, and two being payable per “section” 
travelled in second class. These are can- 
celled by an ingenious counting device which 
the employees wear attached to their belts. 
The carnets were introduced to avoid the 
necessity of taking small change in payment 
for fares, and to provide travellers at the 
same time with vouchers showing that they 
had paid their fare. There are other changes 
that we like less. Museums are no longer 
free on Thursday afternoons, some of the 
hotels are only a little older than they used 
to be. Each visitor can add to this list. 
Another surprise was met at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, where it is no longer quite 
so simple a matter for a foreigner to get 
areader’s card. Three classes of cards are 
now issued, cards for one day, cards for two 
months and cards for five years. The 
reader’s photograph must be affixed to the 
permanent cards, and a charge of three 
francs is made, but after admission has been 
secured he will find that conditions have im- 
proved, the catalogues are more nearly up- 
to-date, and the delivery of books is much 
more rapid. Photostats can be ordered at 
the rate of four francs per double page, and 
this saves a great deal of hand-copying. 
Ou spot quite a great many American 
scholars at the Nationale by their seven 
dollar “lifetime” pens. 
_ One whole Saturday afternoon was spent 
In attendance at the examination of Mon- 
sieur André Monglond for the State degree 


Picena was just a month behind Cali- 


of docteur és lettres. Monglond, who is a 
maitre de conférences at Grenoble, had 
done an amazing amount of work for his 
degree. His major thesis consisted of two 
volumes of La Vie intérieure dans le Pré- 
romantisme francais, and the secondary 
thesis was a volume entitled Essai dune 
bibliographie méthodique de la littérature 
francaise, 1789-1815, to be followed by seven 
more volumes now in the press. The jury 
was presided over by Baldensperger, as- 
sisted by D. Mornet, Camille Bloch (a pro- 
fessor of history and a specialist in biblio- 
graphy) F. Gaiffe and Paul Hazard. The 
examination of the minor thesis began at 
1:30 and lasted until 2:45, and after an in- 
termission, the major thesis was discussed 
from 3:10 until 6:05, when the jury went 
out for a moment and came in with the ver- 
dict “recu, avec mention trés honorable.” 
A “Normalien”, who lives where I am stop- 
ping, told me something of the tactics of the 
usual public oral examination. The candi- 
date must not vex his jury by taking so 
much time for the exposé of his thesis that 
some of the examiners will not have time 
enough to say all that they want to say. He 
must reply politely to questions that reveal 
that his examiners have not carefully read 
his thesis, and must listen attentively while 
the jury spends twenty minutes in count- 
ing up the misprints for which he is re- 
sponsible. In the present instance, the ex- 
amination was quite different, the candidate 
was eulogized by all the jury, and at no 
time could he have felt any anxiety as to 
the outcome of the ordeal. The famous 
Salle Louis Liard was almost filled with 
listeners, including Father Bremond of the 
Academy, and the professors of the jury 
were quite evidently addressing this special 
audience rather than the candidate, who was 
hardly asked more than a dozen direct ques- 
tions. As one who has gone through “the 
third degree,” I could hardly keep from 
envying the praises which the candidate re- 
ceived in this instance. One of the ques- 
tions asked him by Paul Hazard might sur- 
prise you: “Est-ce que le Francais est sen- 
sible, ot est-ce que ce n’est que de la rhéto- 
rique chez lui?” Monglond insisted that the 
French were “men of feeling,” whereas Bal- 
densperger and Hazard were skeptical and 
unconvinced. I left the room much impressed 
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with the remarkable way in which the ex- 
aminers had acquitted themselves of their 
task. 

A few days later, thanks to the courtesy 
of a special friend, I had the opportunity 
to meet several of these men at what is 
called the ““Rapprochement universitaire,” or 
what I would call the Faculty Club. By the 
gift of Madame Blumenthal a private smok- 
ing and reading room has been fitted up in 
the Sorbonne, and outside guests are re- 
ceived there, with special refreshments 
(champagne), on the first Tuesday of the 
month. I was glad to be told that Califor- 
nian students had been making very good 
records in France. 

A medical man that I met in Paris 
had dropped his practice for the pursuit 
of letters. I mean Dr. Paul-Louis Cou- 
choud who, at one time, was the physician 
of Anatole France. His delightful book, 
Sages et Pottes d’Asie, with a preface by 
France, has been translated into English. 
Dr. Couchoud is the director of a collection 
called “Christianisme,” published by Rieder, 
which follows the views of Anatole France 
to the point of denying the existence of 
Christ. On the other hand, Mrs. Couchoud 
is the editor of a very successful new maga- 
zine for women, La Revue de la Femme, 23 
rue de Renard, Paris, IV, 85 fr. per an- 
num, foreign postage paid. We talked a 
good deal about Anatole France, and Dr. 
Couchoud told me that he had really been 
present at the birth of that wonderful novel, 
Les Dieux ont soif. One day Gaston Cal- 
mann called on France to tell him that his 
firm was thinking of republishing the story 
Clio, and to ask the master to write him a 
new story of some fifteen pages to be is- 
sued with the new volume. After Calmann 
left France exclaimed: “J’ai son af faire, 
je vais faire un inquisiteur!”’ The character 
was to be a special study of cruelty, and yet 
this judge was to be gentle and humane 
everywhere outside of his court. The next 
time Dr. Couchoud saw France, he found 
him deep in books on the Inquisition. But 
when, at their next meeting, Couchoud asked 
how the inquisitor was coming along, France 
informed him that he had changed his charac- 
ter, he was to be a member of the .revolu- 
tionary tribunal. One reason for the suc- 
cess of Les Dieux ont soif is the fact that 
France in his youth had really known old 
men who had witnessed the decapitation of 
Louis XVI, and that he had heard so many 


stories about the actors in the great drama. 
He used to say that he was fifty years old 
before he could pass by the quarter where 
Marat and Robespierre had lived without 
his hair standing on end. 

This is the time of the various art salons, 
and I am glad to note that the exhibitions 
are not going to close until some of the 
summer visitors will have already reached 
Paris. This year it is felt that the group 
of the Artistes francais has quite eclipsed 
the offerings of the Société nationale, and 
indeed, going from one gallery to the other, 
the difference is quite noticeable. Other 
smaller salons, open as I write, are the cur- 
ious Salon des humoristes, the Salon des 
Tuileries, and the Décorateurs. This year, 
contemporary and ancient Swedish art is be- 
ing shown by the Musée des arts décoratifs, 
and many painters are showing in the deal- 
ers’ galleries. In connection with “le Salon,” 
it is interesting to note the fashion-shows 
every Friday, and “le Salon des poétes” 
every Tuesday, with readings from con- 
temporary verse by actors and by poets. Hav- 
ing much enjoyed the verse supplements of 
Les Annales, 1 was glad of the opportunity 
afforded by these meetings to see M. André 
Dumas, who edits these numbers. 

As the days go by, one realizes better the 
pattern of French life. The first of May 
was most orderly this year in Paris, in spite 
of quite a program of agitation planned by 
the extremist groups with a rallying cry of 
“Tous dans la rue!’ However some three 
thousand arrests were made the night before 
and during the course of the day, wherever 
anyone came out to attend the radical meet- 
ings, and all this without spilling a drop of 
blood. We were told how many pounds of 
bread these guests of M. Tardieu, the min- 
ister of the Interior, consumed on this oc- 
casion. At any rate, even the taxi-drivers 
came out for work as usual in considerable 
numbers. Then, on the first Sunday in 
May, came the elections for the Municipal 
council. It is hard to realize how some of 
these things are done in France, but in or- 
der to make the expenses of candidacy less, 
bulletin boards are put up for the use of 
candidates in all parts of the city at the 
expense of the municipality. Propagandists 
of all sorts, in order to advance their cause 
by a little free advertising, are apt to an- 
nounce their nominal candidacy without any 
expectation of being elected as councilmen, 
in order to be assigned boardings on which 
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to put up posters for woman’s suffrage, 
anti-alcoholism, etc. Elections take place 
usually in the school buildings, and the count- 
ing of votes is an extra chore placed upon 
the municipal officials. 

Perhaps May 12th, the Fete of Joan of 
Arc, was celebrated with more enthusiasm 
this year at Paris because of the 500th an- 
niversary at Orléans. Some of my readers 
may have already seen the new stamps is- 
sued on that occasion. At any rate, it was 
quite an unusual thing for the high officers 
of the government to be present at some of 
the Orleans celebrations which had a deeply 
religious nature. Early Sunday morning in 
Paris a plate was unveiled on the spot, near 
the Théatre Francais, where the Maid was 
wounded in the siege of Paris, and a long 
procession of patriots marched by her statue 
which was decorated lavishly. From many 
windows one saw the blue and white banner 
and the arms of Saint Joan displayed with 
the tricolor, especially in such pious right- 
thinking neighborhoods as the Saint-Sulpice 
Quarter. Then on Thursday, May 9th, 
everything was closed down because it was 
Ascension Day, and on Sunday and Mon- 
day, May 19 and 20, we shall be celebrating 
Pentecost in the same way, though many 
people plan to make little trips at this time. 

You may be curious about the new col- 
lege dormitories, the so-called “Cité univer- 
sitaire” that is rising in the suburbs beyond 
the Pare Montsouris and the Porte d’Or- 
leans. The French residence halls are open 
and the landscape work around them has 
been finished. The site available is not 
exactly what might be desired, that is, it has 
the drawbacks of both the city and the coun- 
try, and it has been necessary to postpone 
the building of a restaurant and playing- 
fields until the more essential work had been 
accomplished, but before long there is go- 
ing to be an American house ready to house 
350 bachelors, and probably half of the 
guests will be young Frenchmen, a plan 
which will help the Americans to improve 
their ability to speak the language. Other 
houses are for Canadians, British, Arme- 
nians, Dutch, Indo-Chinese, Belgian, etc. I 
was fortunate enough to be able to attend 
the inaugural celebration for the College 
japonais, Fondation Satsuma, named for the 
donors of the building. This is surely one 
of the finest houses in the new Cité, though 
its six stories only contain 59 rooms. Its 
architecture is Japanese from without, and 
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suggests Japanese themes from within on 
the ground floor, but elsewhere is quite 
European. Unlike most of the halls, this 
one has a salle des fétes with a stage and 
curtain. On the present occasion there was 
as much of a celebration as if it had been 
the opening of some new Embassy. Presi- 
dent Doumergue and Monsieur Poincaré 
were there with Ambassador Adachi, 
speeches were made by M. Marraud, the 
Minister of Education and by M. Charlety, 
the Rector of the University, General 
Gourand, Monsieur Doumer and other 
celebrities being present, as well as a splen- 
did guard of cavalrymen, the band of the 
Garde républicaine and a host of news 
photographers. After the celebrations we 
were shown over the new hostel and served 
with elaborate refreshments at buffets 
placed on two floors of the house. 

The famous old Ecole normale supérieure 
presents a decided contrast with the com- 
forts and cleanliness of these new dormi- 
tories. I had long been curious to see this 
institution, and after my visit I began to 
wonder whether it will continue to play in 
the future the role that it has filled in the 
past. The Ecole normale now presents 
special advantages for the study of the 
sciences, but very few special courses for 
the candidates for the “agrégation des let- 
tres,’ and it seems to have become merely 
an inexpensive hotel where the service is 
particularly poor. Inthe palmy days of the 
past, the students were scarcely ever al- 
lowed to leave the building, and since they 
had to find their recreations within its walls, 
they came to know one another very well, 
and were great at organizing jokes and 
hoaxes, called “canulars”’ in their argot. In 
the past, the graduates were always enter- 
tained with an annual revue presented with 
the greatest simplicity in the tiny gymnasium, 
but this year the program could not be of- 
fered as usual; the actors and authors of 
the revue did not show enough interest to 
get the performance ready. 

One thing is certain about Paris, that 
is that while there are all kinds of things 
going on all the time, it takes nearly twice 
as long to get anything done as in our own 
part of the world. Hence I have not had 
time to visit the special courses for foreigners 
conducted by the Institut de Phonétique of 
the Sorbonne in their new quarters, rue des 
Bernardins. But as I am living very near 
the Institut catholique I have been to call 
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on Canon Meunier, the assistant of the 
famous Abbé Rousselot, who now directs 
the laboratory of experimental phonetics at 
the College de France. He is also con- 
tinuing the work that Rousselot instituted 
for the relief of the partially deaf at the 
Clinique Rousselot, 36 rue d’Assas. It is 
at this place that one sees the great col- 
lection of tuning forks made by Koenig for 
the experiments of Helmholz, and now used 
to test the hearing powers of the deaf, who 
come to “massage” their defective organs by 
listening to the sound waves that they can- 
not readily perceive. Canon Meunier I 
found to be the very soul of hospitality; in 
fact I was rather embarrassed at his in- 
sistence that I should apply for an extended 
leave of absence and take up a four month’s 
course of experimental phonetics. At the 
present time he has ample facilities for in- 
vestigation, since the Institut catholique has 
a fully equipped laboratory ready to sup- 
plement the well-known laboratory at the 
Collége de France. On my visit to this 
place, after showing me, under the micro- 
scope, the tracings Canon Meunier had 
registered of the vowels and their harmonics, 
he showed me how the same outlines, cut 


out of metal on the edge of a large wheel 
could reproduce the sounds of the vowels 
and thus prove to any skeptic the absolute 
accuracy of the registration of sound waves. 
After a number of questions concerning our 
life in California and our teaching, the 
Canon asked me, rather shyly, what lan- 
guage we spoke in that State? The ques- 
tion surprised me somewhat, but he ex- 
plained that it was asked because he could 
not decide the matter by the way that my 
French sounded, a compliment that I value 
very highly. 

Though there are changes in Paris, though 
the traffic on the streets has become much 
more dense and the auto has rather spoiled 
the suburbs, Paris remains a wonderful place 
for an American on a vacation, and reminds 
me of some clever lines written about the 
Japanese, years ago: 


Then here’s to the Land of Approximate 
Time, 

Where seeds of sweet patience are sown. 

Where with method unique, 

“At once” means a week, 

In the Land of Approximate Time. 


Paris, May 15th, 


QUARTERLY GERMAN BOOK-LETTER 


Epmunp K. HE ter, University of California 


of German literature is the reprint 

of the life-work of a prominent 
American scholar, of which the first edition 
in 1917 was almost overlooked, at a time 
when books on German culture began to 
become rather unpopular in this country: 
Goethe, by Calvin Thomas, with a foreword 
by R. H. Fife. (Knopf, New York, 1929. 
XVI and 368 pp.) As a knowledge of 
German is not necessary in order to gain 
through this book an outlook on the great 
poet, I earnestly urge that it be ordered 
for high school and public libraries. The 
appendix of the work has been brought up 
to date, but I would like to see added two 
new German books which are invaluable for 
Goethe students. 


There is a new edition of a standard 
work: Albert Bielschowsky, Goethe, Sein 
Leben und seine Werke. Neubearbeitet von 


A« important publication in the field 


Walter Linden. (Beck, Miinchen, 1928. 2 
Bde. 477 u. 648 S. 25 RM.) The book 
presents a new evaluation of the poet’s Le- 
ben und Wirken which is in accord with a 
modern conception of Literaturwissenschaft. 
We also find in it those facts of Goethe’s 
life and the summaries of his writings which 
won for the first edition hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers. 


New light is thrown on Goethe’s family 
by Otto Glaser: Goethes Vater. Sein Le- 
ben nach Tagebiichern und Zeitberichten. 
(Leipzig, Quelle u. Meyer, 1929, 321 S. 10 
RM.) Especially interesting is the trans- 
lation of Caspar Goethe’s Italian travel diary 
which gives us a good idea as to what two 
hundred years ago a cultured gentleman con- 
sidered worth while. 


An ambitious undertaking which is an 
evidence of the growing interest in periods 
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of German literature which have been some- 
what neglected, is Samuel Liptzin’s From 
Novalis to Nietzsche. Anthology of nine- 
teenth century German literature. (Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York, 1929. XXI and 512 

Also available with a vocabulary.) Of 
the illustrative passages reprinted, 176 pages 
are devoted to German Romanticists, 91 to 
Young Germany, 109 to Masters of German 
Drama, 58 to Realism in German Fiction, 
and 79 to the Lyric from Moerike to Nietz- 
sche. Each of the five parts is preceded 
by a short introduction, and a bibliography 
which lists works that ought to be studied 
in correlation. In this survey I see the best 
feature of the book. I have some doubts, 
however, whether it is a good plan to offer 
short excerpts from classical works like 
Kleist’s Kathchen von Heilbronn, Chamisso’s 
Peter Schlemihl, Freytag’s Soll und Haben, 
or condensed versions of Grillparzer’s Weh 
dem, der liigt!, and of Hebbel’s Herodes 
and Mariamne. After all, the book is too 
dificult for intermediate reading classes, 
whereas there is not enough material offered 
for graduate courses. 


In Germany where we have a wealth of 
new Lesebiicher it has become the custom 
to have these made up by several editors in 
co-operation. As an outstanding example 
of what may be thus achieved I would call 
the reader’s attention to Aschendorff’s Lese- 
buchwerk, of which two new volumes have 
recently been published: VJI, Die Welt 
des Mittelalters. Deutsches Lesebuch fiir 
Obersekunda, by F. Fassbinder, F. Kortz, 
and F, Pietsch (Aschendorff, Miunster- 
1928. vir and 396 S. 6 RM.) may be 
used to advantage in a survey course on the 
history of German literature in the middle 
ages, if Middle High German is studied at 
the same time. Beside translations from 
earlier periods of Germanic literature, about 
130 pages of Middle High German poetry 
are offered in the original, and the appen- 
dix contains a short summary of Middle 
High German grammar, together with a 
Middle High German vocabulary. VJ/I/. 
Spiegel der Seele. Zwei Jahrhunderle deut- 
scher Dichtung, by F. Fassbinder, F. Kortz 
and H. Montag (ib. 1928. 400 S. 5 RM) 
1S a new collection of poems which deserves 
to be known in this country, as it presents 
many poets of a new generation, like Josef 
Winkler, Heinrich Lersch, Max Barthel, 
Paul Zech, Jakob Kneip, Ernst Stadler. 


Both the appearance and the illustrative ma- 
terial of these books are of a high order. 

Teachers who are primarily interested in 
semasiology and style will find a valuable 
reference work in the new (sixth) edition 
of Schlessing-Wehrle, Deutscher Wort- 
schatz. Ein Hilfs—und Nachschlagebuch 
sinnverwandter Worter und Ausdriicke der 
deutschen Sprache. Mit einem ausfithr- 
lichen Wort—und Sachverzeichnis. (Klett, 
Stuttgart, 1928, xxx und 537 S. 10 RM.). 

How modern German literature appears 
to the British mind may be ascertained 
by procuring the literary supplement of the 
Times of April 18, 1929, which bears the 
sub-title Recent German Literature Number. 
Many German books have been translated in 
England which are rather unknown in 
America, and it is interesting to notice that 
the English reviews often differ consider- 
ably from ours in regard to values. 

Few people are aware of the number of 
new German books printed in Germany. A 
recent survey shows that in 1928 they 
reached a total of 28,188, of which 56% 
were set in German, 44% in Roman type. 
The largest group, Schone Literatur, com- 
prised 4,491 books; second were school- 
books, of which 2,281 were published. Even 
for Germans a critical selection becomes 
imperative, and I know of none better than 
Neue Biicher. Anzeiger unterhaltender und 
belehrender Neuerscheinungen des deutschen 
Schrifttums. This review is _ published 
monthly and is mailed on request by Das 
Deutsche Auslandsinstitut, Stuttgart. It 
also contains short summaries of all books 
named. 

A very presentable new German monthly 
is Deutschland, Monatsblatt fiir die Deut- 
schen im Ausland (Zentralverlag, Berlin W. 
35. 12 RM.) with its interesting articles on 
the literary, economic, and political life of 
Germany. 


Thoroughly German in spirit is another 
monthly: Deutsche Welt. Aus volksdeut- 
schem Kultur—und Geistesleben (Dresden 
A. 15 RM), which offers short stories, 
novels, poems, and a wealth of instructive 
articles in general. Let me close with de 
Nora’s poem on Carl Schurz, which I take 
from its March number: 


Es ist ein Baum gefallen, 
Weit, weit uberm Meer, 
Der ragte hoch wtber allen 
Mit starken Aesten her. 
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Thn hatte in tollen Tagen 
Der Freiheit Sturm und Brand 
Als junges Reis getragen 
Fort aus dem Vaterland. 


Es waren zu schwil und dumpfig 
Die Liifte ihm daheim, 

Es war zu kihl und sumpfig 
Der Boden ftir solchen Keim. 


Er konnte nur wild gedeihen, 

In Zwang und Zaune nicht; 

Er wuchs nur hoch im Freien, 
Er brauchte nur Luft und Licht 


Und ob in fremder Erde 
Gewachsen auch der Schaft, 
Was ihn erhob und nahrte, 
War doch die deutsche Kraft! 


QUARTERLY ITALIAN BOOK-LETTER 


H. H. Vaucuan, University of California 


HE tenth and last volume of Marco 

Praga’s Cronache Teatrali has ap- 

peared posthumously (Treves, Milan). 
Writing under the name of Emmepi (M. 
P.), Praga was a sincere and honest critic, 
one who insisted upon real art for which 
he had almost a religious fervor. In the 
March number of La Lettura (Milan, v. 
Solferino 28) Eligio Possenti presents an 
article upon Praga which is well worth read- 
ing. Speaking of him as a dramatist he 
says: “Giacosa, a Piedmontese, displayed 
deep sympathy for the characters of his 
own creation, the Venetian Rovetta fell in 
love with them, the Sicilian Verga loved 
them whole-heartedly, the Lombard Praga 
sees them live, suffer, and act, as if they 
existed independently of him. . . . Unlike 
Ferrari, Praga is never ostentatious in set- 
ting forth his own ideas; he brings him- 
self to disclose them only at the last moment ; 
only in La Porta Chiusa, the next to the 
last of the plays which he wrote, does he 
express an opinion, where, dealing with an 
illegitimate son who, having discovered the 
secret of his birth, wishes to leave the house 
which he no longer considers as his home, 
he declares that children really belong to 
the mother alone. But not even in J] Di- 
vorzio, the last of his plays, which is de- 
cidedly opposed to the breaking of the mar- 
riage bonds, does he theorize or preach. He 
here again shows his faith in the principle 
revealed in his earliest productions: ‘After 
having seen the truth which I set forth on 
the stage the public will draw its own con- 
clusions, but it is to find them itself, it is 
not my office to point them out’.” Marco 
Praga gives us life as he sees it. It is 
often a sordid picture which he draws and 
one calculated to dispel any illusions of 
idealism, but it is true and if one is to 


know one’s fellow-man with all his faults 
and short-comings, one can learn much by 
reading his plays. Among the least pleas- 
ant but strongest one may mention L’ Amico, 
Le Vergini, La Moglie Ideale, and II Divor- 

In the April number of La Lettura there 
is an interesting article on the Monastery 
of Montecassino by Luigi Bottazzi. This 
year marks the fourteen hundredth anniver- 
sary of its foundation by Saint Benedict. 
Founded soon after the decline of the Ro- 
man Empire it was already an old institution 
in the days of Charlemagne and monks who 
had received their training there were called 
by the founder of the New Holy Roman 
Empire to spread the gospel of their learn- 
ing throughout Europe. Through the Mid- 
dle Ages it was a centre of learning and 
its library became one of the most valu- 
able store-houses of knowledge in the world. 
Early in the thirteenth century it produced 
its most illustrious scholar, Saint Thomas, 
of the neighboring district of Acquino, who 
set for himself the task of reconciling science 
and religion and accomplished it so well that 
every new discovery in science, far from be- 
ing looked upon askance by religion, may 
be hailed by the church as revealing to us 
a new phase of the Infinite. The Abbey of 
Montecassino is, from the point of view of 
the student of civilization, the most impor- 
tant in existence today. ; 

Tommaso Gallarati-Scotti is publishing a 
Life of Dante: Vita di Dante, (Treves, Mi- 
lan). Gallarati-Scotti will be remembered 
as the close friend and biographer of An- 
tonio Fogazzaro (Vita di A. Fogazzaro, 
Baldini e Castoldi, Milan, 1920, translation 
into English done by Mary Prichard Ag- 
netti, Hodder and Stoughton, London). On 
the occasion of the sixth centenary of Dantes 
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death, 1921, Scotti wrote a Profilo di Dante 
and after seven years of deep thought and 
study he now publishes this volume which 
should be a valuable addition to any library 
containing books on Dante. 


Another interesting volume now being 
published by Treves at Milan is that of 
Giulio Salvadori on Enrichetta Manzoni- 
Blondel. It is a pity that its author did not 
live to see it off the press, as it is hailed 
as being a work of prime importance for 
the study of Manzoni and his works. 


The June number of /talica has already 
made its appearance and offers several items 
of interest. Teachers of Italian will find 
T. G. Bergin’s list of Textbooks Available 
for the Study of Italian in America par- 
ticularly useful. Professor Shaw of Toron- 
to also contributes his usual Bibliography 
of Italian Studies in America which is al- 
ways well done. Among the books men- 
tioned by Professor Shaw is H. R. Mar- 
raro’s: Contemporary Italian Short Stories 
(H. Holt, 1929), for class-room use, with 
biographical sketches, notes, exercises, and 
vocabulary. The authors represented are: 
D’Annunzio, A. Negri, Deledda, Ojetti, 
Panzini, Papini, Pirandello, Tartufari, An- 
nie Vivanti, Zuccoli. Marraro’s collection 
may be said to begin, from the point of 
view of literary history, where that of Wil- 
kins and Altrocchi ends. Teachers of 
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Italian will also be glad to know that an 
edition of Roberto Bracco’s outstanding 
play, Jl Piccolo Santo, with introduction 
and notes by Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, 
and vocabulary by Miss Marthe Bloch of 
the University of Chicago, will be ready 
for use next fall. It will be published by 
the Century Company. 


Among the Book-Reviews in I/talica are 
one by Kenneth McKenzie on Gratia Eaton 
Baldwin’s: The New Beatrice or the Vir- 
tue that Counsels: a Study in Dante (New 
York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1928, pp. 88) 
and one by H. D. Austin on Thomas Wat- 
son Duncan’s: The Beauties of the Divine 
Comedy ‘of Dante Alighieri. (London, 
Heath Cranton Limited, 1926). Neither is 
very favorable. More favorable is that of 
G. S. Brett on Murray Wright Bundy’s The 
Theory of Imagination in Classical and 
Mediaeval Thought (Urbana, Ill., Univ. of 
Illinois Press, 1926) which should be a book 
with which all students of the Paradiso 
should be familiar. 


Book-lovers and lovers of the art of 
printing should be interested in the great 
Mostra del Libro Italiano which is to be 
held in San Francisco in September. It 
will probably be one of the greatest exposi- 
tion of the book-makers’ art ever held in 
this country, and should be well attended. 


CARTA ESPANOLA 


Antonio Heras, University of Southern California 


I LANZAMOS una mirada atenta a 

las publicaciones que nos Ilegan de Es- 
__  pafia y de los demas paises de nuestro 
idioma, notaremos que los libros de critica 
van aumentando en numero de afio en afio. 
Y este hecho, cuando no coincide con la 
disminucién de obras de literatura creativa 
—lo que esta muy lejos de ocurrir en las 
Naciones antes citadas—, como fendmeno 
revelador de una creciente actividad intelec- 
tual, es de los mas inspiraradores de opti- 
mismos. En lo que a Espafia se refiere, 
ya, por fortuna, al tratar de hacer un estu- 
dio mas 0 menos general, en la catedra o en 
las paginas de alguna publicacién, sobre 
nuestra literatura actual, a la vez que acudir 
directamente a las obras de los principales 
escritores que la representan, podremos con- 


trastar nuestros propios juicios con traba- 
jos mas 0 menos serios y mejor o peor 
orientados que se van publicando de con- 
tinuo. Sobre Miguel de Unamuno—el es- 
critor mas prestigioso del dia en Espafia— 
existe ya una abundante bibliografia que 
poder consultar. Y a ella hay que agregar 
ahora un libro de verdadero mérito (Miguel 
de Unamuno, novelista-poeta-ensayista, por 
M. Romera Navarro, catedratico de la Uni- 
versidad de Pennsylvania. Madrid, Sociedad 
Espafiola de Libreria, 1928, 328 paginas). 
Angel Ganivet y Miguel de Unamuno— 
los dos amigos de la juventud, que desa- 
rrollaron paralelamente su espiritu, y cuyas 
ideas tienen con harta frecuencia muchos 
puntos de contacto—son los dos escritores 
contemporaneos que mejor nos han revelado 
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lo que hay de esencial y de eterno en el 
espiritu espafiol. (Aunque Ganivet muriera 
en la fecha ya remota de 1898, sus ideas 
le acercan a nosotros y le hacen vivir, es- 
piritualmente, en nuestro siglo). Y si son 
Ganivet y Unamuno los reveladores del 
fondo del alma espafiola en todos los 
tiempos, son también los dos escritores quizas 
mas representativos de la Espafia que co- 
mienza en 1898. Con un magistral retrato, 
por fuera y por dentro, digamoslo asi, de 
Miguel de Unamuno empieza el libro del 
sehor Romera Navarro. Analiza después, 
paso a paso, la labor de Unamuno, como 
novelista, desde Paz en la Guerra (1897). 
hasta Tres Novelas Ejemplares y un Pro- 
logo (1920), poniendo de relieve las belle- 
zas de estos libros, pero no disimulando tam- 
poco lo que es digno de censura a juicio 
suyo. Considera a Unamuno, en el capitulo 
dedicado a sus libros de versos, como uno 
de los poetas mas desiguales, pero el de mas 
enjundia y contenido de cuantos existen hoy 
en Espafia. A la labor de Unamuno, con- 
siderado como ensayista, consagra el pro- 
fesor Romera Navarro la segunda mitad del 
libro, aproximadamente. Y esta parte de 
la obra es la que hemos seguido con interés 
mayor, y se nos figura la mas importante. 
éEs porque el sefior Romera Navarro ha 
ido mas al fondo del espiritu de Unamuno, 
al estudiar sus obras de pensador, de pen- 
sador apasionado? ;O es que en esos libros 
se halla lo mas fundamental de la produc- 
cidn literaria de don Miguel de Unamuno? 
Nos sentimos inclinados a dar una respuesta 
afirmativa a la segunda pregunta. Y, no 
obstante, el espiritu de Miguel de Unamuno 
se revela y se entrega plenamente en cual- 
quier género literario que cultive el autor de 
la Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho, y aun en 
la menor y menos acabada de sus obras. 
Los que dedicamos buena parte de nuestra 
actividad al estudio y a la ensefianza de la 
literatura espafiola contemporanea debemos 
gratitud al profesor Romera Navarro por 
su excelente libro. 


La obra literaria, admirable, inconfundi- 
ble y muy copiosa ya, de Pio Baroja se au- 
menta ahora con dos nuevos titulos: Hu- 
mano Enigma y La Senda Dolorosa, Rafael 
Caro Raggio, Editor, Madrid, 1928. Pero, 
contra lo que pudiéramos sospechar antes de 
hojear estos volimenes, Humano Enigma y 
La Senda Dolorosa no son titulos de obras 
diferentes, sino de cada uno de los dos tomos 
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en que, por necesidad o capricho editorial, 
ha sido dividida esta obra, de 326 y 348 
paginas respectivamente. Y al terminar la 
lectura de estos dos voltimenes, en que jamas 
nuestra atencion desmaya o se desvia, nos 
preguntamos un instante si esta obra es real- 
mente una novela—como se nos anuncia al 
frente de cada uno de los tomos—o una 
biografia. Y tratamos de discernir lo que 
hay en ellos de real y de imaginario. A 
veces, en Baroja—en el Baroja de Humano 
Enigma y de La Senda Dolorosa—vemos 
al historiador, que con exactitud, producto 
de la investigaciOn paciente, nos va presen- 
tando dia a dia la existencia accidentada, 
monstruosa, sombria, contradictoria, des- 
concertante, de un verdadero “humano enig- 
ma”, cuya figura se destaca sobre el fondo 
oscuro de un periodo tragico, como pocos, 
de la vida espafiola. Y otras veces notamos 
que es el novelista quien se apodera de nues- 
tra atenciOn y la lleva por sendas imaginarias 
desde las cuales descubrimos horizontes no 
menos vivos y embargadores de nuestro in- 
terés que las realidades histdricas, a que, 
en estas paginas de Baroja, acompafian 
paralelamente o con las cuales se entremez- 
clan y confunden. Se trata, pues, de una 
novela biografica, de una obra historica y 
creativa a la par. El personaje central es 
el Conde de Espajia. Y el relato de sus 
hechos durante el afio de terror en que fué 
general del ejército carlista en Catalufia, de 
su prisién y muerte, llevadas a cabo por los 
mismos carlistas, los de la Junta de Berga, 
forman el contenido de los dos voltimenes 
de esta obra, que es, indudablemente, una de 
las mejores del autor. Forman parte Hu- 
mano Enigma y La Senda Dolorosa de la 
serie de novelas titulada Memorias de un 
Hombre de Accién. Y, como en todas las 
anteriores, pasa también por esta novela 
biografica—aunque destacandose menos que 
en otras de la serie—la figura extrafia, in- 
teligente e intrigante de don Eugenio Avira- 
neta. 


Y ya que de biografias tratamos, una de 
indole muy diversa debemos a la pluma de 
José Maria Salaverria (Loyola, por Jose 
Maria Salaverria, Ediciones de “La Nave,” 
Madrid, 1929, 251 paginas). Este libro 
ha sido compuesto, segtin nos advierte el au- 
tor, para “suprimir y substituir” a otro, Las 
Sombras de Loyola, que publicd Salaverria 
hace unos veinte afios. En él se traza la 
figura de Ifligo de Loyola y sus andanzas 
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y luchas terrenales, no como santo, sino 
como hombre. Y la lectura de esta bio- 
grafia, compuesta con dominio del asunto, 
con un espiritu independiente, libre de fana- 
tismos de uno u otro matiz, y con la maes- 
tria en el manejo del idioma que dan, unidos 
a un gran talento, numerosos afios de labor 
honrada e intensa, es de las que no pueden 
suspenderse una vez comenzadas. 


La Editorial Figarola Maurin acaba de 
ofrecer al ptblico una primorosa coleccion 
de cuentos salidos de la pluma de Concha 
Espina: El Principe del Cantar (novelas y 
cuentos), por Concha Espina (Editorial 
Figarola Maurin, Toulouse, France, 1929. 
200 paginas, 5 pesetas). Concha Espina, 
cuya popularidad dentro y fuera des su pais 
no es conquista reciente, revela en este libro 
las cualidades distintivas de su espiritu y de 
su arte. La autora de La Esfinge Mara- 
gata es una mujer de alma fina qué sabe 
mirar en torno suyo con esa curiosidad emo- 
cionada, llena de generosidad y de amor, sin 
la cual no se puede descubrir ni beber la 
esencia agridulce de la vida. En casi todos 
esos cuentos, como en muchas paginas de 
sus otros libros, hay un fondo de amargura, 
una gotita de hiel que nunca suele faltar en 
las vidas y en los libros realmente humanos. 
Concha Espina explora las almas—princi- 
palmente las almas de mujer—con la avidez 
de quien se halla frente a frente del mas 
grande, fascinador e inquietador de los mis- 
terios, y con la palpitacién intima de quien 
descubre una ¢or maravillosa, profanada ya 
0 expuesta a ser destrozada por las ciegas 
brutalidades del destino. Concha Espina 
siente la naturaleza con un fervor religioso 
que transmite a nuestras almas. La prosa 
de éste y de sus demas libros es rica siem- 
pre, alternando en ella las frases amplias, 
sinuosas, de corte y sabor rancios, demasia- 
do vagas y oratorias a veces, con la frase 
esquematica, breve, nerviosa, relampagueante, 
hija de la inquietud, de la rapidez palpitante 
y significativa de nuestros tiempos. La fria 
y resbaladiza sierpe del egoismo se muestra 
en el fondo de algunos cuentos de esta co- 
leccidn: egoismo del hombre (El Principe 
del Cantar, El Manto de la Virgen, Pe- 
queiia); egoismo de la mujer (Girasol). 
Otros titulos nos saltan a la pluma al re- 
capitular nuestras preferencias: Noche 
Triste, La Rifa del Cordero, El Fraile 
Menor. Preceden a los cuentos dos frag- 
mentos autobiograficos de la autora y unas 


paginas firmadas por Figarola Maurin, con 
el titulo de Concha Espina, mujer superior. 


Terminados apenas la lectura y el comento 
rapido de una obra de Azorin, Félix Var- 
gas, el correo nos trae un nuevo libro del 
mismo autor: Andando y Pensando, Notas 
de un Transeunte, volumen nimero 10 de 
la “Biblioteca de Ensayos” que esta dando 
al publico la Editorial Paez de Madrid; 
lleva este libro la fecha de 1929, consta de 
238 paginas y se vende al precio de 4 pese- 
tas. Nos hemos dicho algunas veces, y 
quizas lo hayamos escrito, que Azorin es 
siempre el mismo; que basta conocer unas 
cuantas obras de él—posiblemente una sola 
—para poder formar un concepto claro y 
definitivo de su abundante producci*n lite- 
raria. “Nostros (dice el mismo Azorin) 
hemos sostenido siempre la doctrina de que 
un artista literario no tiene mas que un 
instante—digamoslo en terminos escolasti- 
cos—un arquetipo.” Y, no obstante, siem- 
pre que llega a nuestras manos un nuevo 
libro del autor de Castilla, nos entregamos 
a su lectura sin vacilaciones ni demoras, 
con la avidez de quien sabe que le aguarda 
un goce exquisito, en el fondo, acaso, el mis- 
mo de otras veces, pero vario siempre tam- 
bién en las formas materiales en que se en- 
carna y florece aquella esencia intima y 
unica. A los que sientan alguna vez la 
fatiga y el tedio de la accion ruidosa, os- 
tentosa y brutal, sin objecto elevado, les 
diriamos que se unieran a Azorin en estos 
paseos y en estas divagaciones espirituales. 
Saltarian de un tema a otro con la agilidad 
y la serena alegria compafieras inseparables 
de los espiritus realmente cultivados. Y 
entre esos temas, figurarian: Civilizacién 
es espiritu, La Escuela, Una doctrina femi- 
nista, La critica y la conciencia colectiva, Na- 
cién y Humanidad. Y se detendrian luego, 
en rapidas pero agudas consideraciones, y en 
originales puntos de vista, acerca de autores 
como Fernan Caballero, Alarcon, Pereda, 
Clarin, Maragall, Rosalia de Castro. Yala 
vuelta de ese paseo y al término de esas di- 
vagaciones, llegarian indudablemente a la 
conclusi6n, con Azorin, de que al hablar 
de civilizacion verdadera y de goces per- 
manentes y elevados, no es posible olvidarse 
del espiritu. 


Un libro curioso es el titulado Aventuras 
Tropicales, por el Doctor Albifiana (Doctor 
José Maria Albifiana Sanz: Aventuras Tro- 
picales, En Busca del oro verde, Espasa-Cal- 
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pe, Madrid, 1928. 360 paginas, 8 pesetas). A 
los lectores que buscan la nota pintoresca y 
amena recomendamos esta obra. No acer- 
tariamos a separar lo que hay en ella de real 
o de imaginario. Nos sentiriamos inclina- 
dos a considerar este libro como un relato 
de las andanzas, aventuras y trabajos del 
autor y de un grupo de viajeros y colabo- 
radores suyos en una fracasada empresa a- 
gricola en tierras mejicanas del tr*pico. Y 
acaso diriamos, ademas, de Aventuras Tropi- 
cales que es una de esas narraciones de 
viajes en que el escritor lo cuenta todo con 


una desenvoltura y una sinceridad que nada 
velan, dandonos la sensaciOn de ver cuanto 
va viendo y de vivir la vida extrafia de que 
él saborea los goces o sufre las fatigas y 
adversidades. Pero notese que bajo el re- 
trato del Doctor Albifiana—retrato digno de 
un actor de cine, cazador de leones y un 
poco Tartarin—se nos advierte de que Aven- 
turas Tropicales es una novela. ; Una no- 
vela, acompafiada de fotograbados de los lu- 
gares en que se desarrolla la accion y de los 
personajes que intervienen en ella, uno de 
los cuales es el autor? 


SPANISH 


TEXTBOOKS 


S. L. MiILLtarp RosENBERG, University of California at Los Angeles 


CANA: IMPRESIONES FRIV- 

OLAS, by Antonio Héras, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Spanish, University of 
Southern California; with introduction and 
vocabulary by William F. Rice, Professor of 
Spanish, University of Southern California. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1929; text, 154 
pp., vocabulary, 52 pp. 

I had read this book in the Madrid edition 
and found it to be one of those comments 
on our land and people which we are always 
curious to hear. Even when not so very 
complimentary, we eagerly read them; and 
when a visitor is friendly, in spite of some 
of our funny ways, he is sure of a hearing. 
Sefior Heras is particularly interesting be- 
cause he is a Spaniard. We are getting 
rather used to the Englishman’s comment, 
the Frenchman’s and the German’s ; we have 
also revived from the expressed opinion of 
a Keyserling and a Tagore and we continue 
to survive the misrepresentations of us 
which our own press so maliciously delights 
in attributing to Spanish-America. But here 
in this little book we are given the undis- 
torted views of a gentleman and good fel- 
low from a land which has been rather re- 
ticent about us heretofore. Senor Héras 
holds the mirror at a novel angle, and some 
of the things that strike him as strange and 
interesting seem not to have been noted be- 
fore, by either friend or foe, certainly not 
by ourselves. Sefior Héras makes us smile 
with him at his conclusions about what are 
our really controlling institutions, and we 
wonder if, after all, he may not be right. He 
pokes gentle fun at our “drives,” our ritual- 
istic reading of the Sunday paper, our 


Dp’ LA VIDA NORTEAMERI- 


equally ritualistic and quite unecclesiastical 
church attendance: things we had never 
thought about at all; he makes a survey of 
Hollywood, bravely attempts our cafeterias, 
and says gallant things of our girls,—but 
the list is too long to talk about further. 


As a school text, this book has a decidedly 
desirable feature, for it is of the very nature 
of its contents to be simple narrative about 
things familiar to the reader. Hence both 
the vocabulary and the matter are easy to 
understand. In most texts the student has 
to dig out the assignment by main strength, 
but this book is easy reading and can be 
taken in longer assignments than usual; 
naturally, there will be greater profit from 
the language-learning point of view. _ 

Hay mds: Sefior Héras writes with deli- 
cacy and humor; he has perfect command 
of the felicitous phrase; so his book is not 
merely a Spanish account of us, but an ac- 
count distinguished by the graces of an en- 
gaging style. One is attracted to the author 
himself, and wishes to know him personally. 
I repeat—for a textbook that will be at once 
profitable and amusing, I have not come 
upon anything for a long time that has 
seemed so desirable. 

There is a vocabulary added, but it seems 
a mistake to omit notes. The editor prob- 
ably considered the matters discussed so 
familiar as to make notes unnecessary, but 
I hope the next edition will include this 
feature; it might even be said that any 
Yankee of us, writing in plain English, would 
need annotation in dealing with this kaleidos- 
copic country. 

CHILEAN SHORT STORIES, edited 
with introduction by A. Torres Rioseco, As- 
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sistant Professor of Latin-American Litera- 
ture, University of California; notes and 
vocabulary by Margaret K. Kress, Instruc- 
tor in Romanic Languages, University of 
Texas. Prentice-Hall, New York, 1929; 
106 pp. of text and notes, vocabulary 60 pp. 


If the instructor who uses this book for 
his classes reads it otherwise than at one 
reading, I miss my guess. But if he does 
not care for short stories (which is a pity, 
and often an affectation) I suggest that 
he put aside his prejudice for the moment 
and try this one collection; if he does so, I 
am sure he will change his mind: the ven- 
tero in Don QuijoTE was right and the 
candnigo wrong: “Leedla y veréis .. .”; 
the proof is in the reading. 

Short stories are hard to do, much harder 
in some respects than novels. And if the 
reader of these lines is not yet familiar with 
the achievement of Chile, to say nothing of 
the rest of South America, in this direction, 
he has a real surprise coming to him in 
CHILEAN SHort Stories. Those that think 
of South American imaginative literature as 
composed only of excellent lyrics and prolix 
novels must now find out that fiction is 
coming into its own through the short story 
as well as the long one, perhaps more bril- 
liantly through the former. The true short 
story is like true poetry in one respect: you 
find the poetry not so much in the visible 
words as between the lines—where you put 
it yourself. But it requires the aid of a 
true artist to enable you to do this; and so, 
when you read the first item of this volume, 
El vaso de leche, the pang it gives you would 
not be yours if Manuel Rojas had not had 
the art he there displays in depicting a very 
long woe in a very few words. And so with 
the rest, some poignant, some amusing (Un 
bautizo by Joaquin Diaz Garcés), some both 
(Papa y Mama by Eduardo Barrios). Ad- 
mirable, moreover, is the editor’s taste, for 
we have no doubt that Chile, like other coun- 
tries, abounds in negligible short stories. 
And the notes and vocabulary, by Margaret 
K. Kress, are what they should be, satisfy- 
ingly helpful and to the point. They are 
both indispensable, for the text of course 
contains words and meanings to which the 
Academia does not give its well-known 
‘esplandor.” It is pleasant to commend this 
book for schoolroom use, and also and 
equally to the general reader. 


LA CASA DE LOS CUERVOS, por 


Hugo Wast; edited with exercises, notes, 
and vocabulary, by Ernest Herman Hespelt, 
Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Spanish, 
New York University, Washington Square 
College. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1927; pp, xxiii, 261, text 116 pp. 


Speaking above of the prolix novels with 
which South American peoples, like all 
others, began their careers in fiction, leads 
to mention of Hugo Wast and the con- 
temporary Argentine novel—a quite differ- 
ent production at its best, which began to 
be good in the first years of this century, 
especially in Larreta’s La gloria de don Ra- 
miro. Hugo Wast can scarcely consider 
himself upon that plane, but he has the pres- 
tige of being Argentina’s best seller and is 
a vigorous and prolific writer of both the 
historical and the problem novel as well as 
of stories of bare plot, in which class the 
one here noticed may be placed. The back- 
ground is one of revolution, in which Ar- 
gentina for a long time excelled. Doubtless 
it would tax an novelist to outdo the facts 
of those revolutions, but in La Casa de los 
Cuervos there is no straining of the read- 
er’s credulity, which could easily have ac- 
cepted a much more thrilling situation. The 
author makes no attempt to prepare a poli- 
tical background nor to picture a general 
uprising ; there is a plot of the Outs to be- 
come the Ins in a local rivalry merely; 
a little blood is shed, but several cities of 
the United States shed more every few 
weeks. Hugo Wast must have deliberately 
restrained himself or else those far-famed 
revolutionists were not so bad after all. 
The author makes no bid for bigger and 
bloodier revolutions but relies for his in- 
terest on a plot involving the hero, two 
women who love him, an Indian who hates 
him, and a sort of Greek chorus of crows, 
or perhaps ravens. It is fierce and primi- 
tive, and these are the qualities that most 
people like to read about, as your daily 
newspaper testifies. 


In any case it is interestingly the first 
contemporary South American novel to be 
edited for school use, and, as the editor 
says, “should appeal particularly to younger 
students.” In order to adapt it to these, 
the vocabulary has been made complete, in- 
cluding all irregular verb forms, all combi- 
nations of verb and pronoun, and a great 
number of idiomatic phrases; the notes ex- 
plain all passages that imaginably might be 
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difficult. There is also a set of exercises 
designed for a thorough review of each 
day’s assignment by means of questions to 
be answered in Spanish, and English sen- 
tences to be translated, so constructed as to 
summarize the passages they are based upon. 


CORRESPONDENCE and COMMUNICATIONS 


All this has been done with zeal and care 
and has involved a huge amount of labor. 
It is an enthusiastic beginning of what 
should be a continuous series of opportuni- 
ties for getting acquainted with South 
American fiction. 


The Progress of Italian* 

The gods of method, whom we all worship 
abjectly, bid me divide my subject as did one 
Julius Caesar and one Dante Alighieri slightly 
before me, into three parts: Students, teachers 
and work,—a tryptich that describes any school 
or university of any time, from the days of 
the celebrated “Adam and Eve Manual Train- 
ing School” to our superb institutions in the 
Bay Region. 


As to students, I can easily prove the growth 
of Italian with statistics, which, in this excep- 
tional case, happen not to be lies. 


At the end of the academic year 1927, there 
were, it appears, 5,186 students taking Italian 
in our high schools; in 1928 there were 6107 
—an increase of 921, (a large per cent if, I 
knew how to calculate it). I have no figures 
for the end of the academic year 1929, but I 
venture to say that this year will show even 
a greater increase. To mention only one item, 
I hear that Italian has been adopted recently 
in several schools in Illinois, especially in the 
Chicago high schools. I heard only the other 
day that in the San Francisco region some 
2,000 copies of an Italian grammar had been 
sold. I must assume that since few people, if 
any, would buy a grammar for the desire of 
passionate entertainment, this figure of 2,000 
represents real students of the language, who 
have to cross the barbed wire entanglements 
of grammar before they can invade the beau- 
tiful provinces of language and literature. 
The above figures are correct, so far as they 
go, but probably considerably lower than the 
actual truth, because there are always schools 
which fail to turn in their figures. By the 
way, I am taking these numbers from the An- 
nual report of Professor Cosenza. 

For colleges and universities the numbers of 
students are less imposing, and the increase is 
less apparent. We have, in fact, in June 1927 
a total of 3,009, and in June 1928, 3,144, with 
an increase of only 135. These figures, how- 
ever, need explanation. First of all they do 
not include all universities and colleges. At 
first glance one notices that Harvard, Radcliffe 
and Chicago are not included. Harvard would 
add at once more than a hundred students. At 
Chicago, there has been, I am told, a decrease 
in students, owing to the fact that the admin- 
istration has withdrawn full credit from Ele- 


*Abstract of a talk given at the meeting of the 
M. L. A. of Central and Northern California, held 
in San Francisco on April 27th. 


mentary Italian, and of course students study 
for credit, not knowledge. There was, move- 
over, during the year 1927-1928, an accidental 
decrease at the University of California. The 
total of students taking Italian courses at the 
University of California this year, counting 
courses as semester units, was 532. 


The message to be derived from these figures 
is that Italian is increasing, not in a feverish 


way, but with a healthy growth all over the 
country. 


At to teachers, you all remember the days 
twenty years ago when Italian was not taught 
at all in the high schools, and when there were 
practically no professors of Italian in our col- 
leges and universities. We used to teach Ro- 
mance Languages, or rather French or Spanish, 
and a few of us used to do a little Italian “on 
the side.” Now, personally, I detest that ex- 
pression, “on the side.” You either do a thing, 
frontwards, fully, as perfectly as you are able, 
or you had better not do it at all. This is 
especially true in advanced university courses, 
which must be given by a specialist, and no 
man or woman can be a specialist in three 
languages and three literatures. It is as if a 
man tried to be a physician, a dentist and a 
veterinarian at the same time, a situation which 
might occasion some very peculiar physical con- 
fusions and catastrophes. Even one language, 
with its literature, including six or seven cen- 
turies of artistic accomplishments, is too large 
a field for one mind to dominate. 


But see how the situation has gradually 
changed! Several of our better colleges and 
universities have chairs of Italian. There are 
now only ten or twelve teachers of Italian of 
professional rank, but they are increasing rap- 
idly. I confidently look forward to the time 
when every reputable school, college or uni- 
versity will have a specialist in Italian with 
abundant classes, both elementary and advanced. 
We are going in that direction and nothing 
shall stop us. 


The third part of our teaching consists of 
work, and by work I do not mean the actual 
labor of teaching, but our productive scholar- 
ship. Twenty years ago it was a rare event to 
find an article on Italian in our learned periodi- 
cals. Look today at the Bibliography of Italian 
Studies in this country as published quarterly 
in Italica, and you will find that four pages 
are taken up with a list and description of 
such articles, for only one trimester,—most of 
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them substantial 
propaganda. 

In California we have an additional mani- 
festation of the increasing interest in Italian, 
the foundation by generous Italians and Ameri- 
cans of Italian origin in California, of the 
Chair of Italian Culture at the University of 
California, which will bring us annually a 
splendid Italian scholar. I hope you will come 
to our University next year to meet Professor 
Ettore Pais, probably the greatest historian in 
Italy, and hear him lecture on Ancient Rome, 
to whose civilization we owe everything, ex- 
cept those so-called scientific devices which 
complicate, mechanise, and perhaps retard our 
opportunities for the spiritual pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

The message to be derived from all this is 
that Italian offers a most promising field for 
us teachers, one that is still in its infancy, one 
which may confidently look forward to a robust 
development, commensurate with the extreme 
beauty of the Italian language and the glorious 
richness of Italian Literature. For this work 
we need more and better teachers, teachers ut- 
terly familiar with the language and having a 
solid foundation of scholarship. These we are 
trying to prepare in our graduate schools. To 
them we shall leave the inheritance of our ef- 
forts and a splendid field of endeavor. 


RupotepH ALTROCCHI. 
University of California. 


contributions, not blatant 


Standardized and Other Language 
Tests 


Standardized tests measure the progress of 
students as individuals and as a class, provid- 
ing a basis of comparison with the work done 
by similar groups of students, as shown by the 
norms that have been established for most of 
the best ones. Such tests, moreover, motivate 
the student’s work, showing him what he has 
accomplished compared to what is expected of 
those who have done equivalent work. They 
also provide the teacher with rather conclu- 
Sive evidence of the fitness of a pupil to do 
the assignments under consideration and 
usually serve to convince student, parent, or 
other interested parties, when a teacher’s judg- 
Ment concerning grades is questioned. Tests 
are often used to assist in making divisions 
of classes or to measure achievement when a 
system of laboratory study, such as the Dalton 
plan, is in operation. 

Recently the Bureau of the Modern Foreign 
Language Study (561 West 116th Street, New 
York) has undertaken to measure achieve 
Ments in the study and teaching of French, 
Spanish, and German. Under the direction of 
Capable committees, investigations are being 
conducted to determine the efficacy of different 
methods and theories. Tests have been pre- 
pared in several languages, using the multiple- 
choice plan for vocabulary testing, the comple- 
“on test for grammar, a silent reading test of 
the comprehension type, and a composition to be 
based on the picture included in the leaflet, as 
Well as some other devices. The tests in French, 


German, and Spanish, each in two or more 
forms, have been fully standardized for high 
school and college semesters and are now on 
sale by the World Book Company. These are 
accompanied by a manual of directions con- 
taining keys, percentile ranks, and the usual 
apparatus for computing individual and class 
scores. They are known as the American Coun- 
cil Alpha Tests.1 The tests for junior high 
school, under the direction of S. D. Wood, are 
known as the American Council Beta Tests.2 
The American Council French Grammar Test, 
compiled by F. D. Cheydleur, consists of fifty 
English sentences, each followed by four sug- 
gested translations, of which only one is cor- 
rect. Forms A and B may be used separately 
or consecutively with profit. 


The Columbia Research Bureau Tests in 
French, Spanish, and German consist of a mul- 
tiple-choice test on vocabulary, a true-false test 
of comprehension, and a completion test based 
on grammar, of which the three parts may be 
used together or singly. These tests are very 
comprehensive and have been fully standard- 
ized. These, too, are distributed by the World 
Book Company. 


The Stanford Spanish Tests5 by Aurelio M. 
Espinosa and Truman L. Kelly consist of sev- 
eral types of problems, including comprehen- 
sion, completion, and matching tests on gram- 
mar, vocabulary, and reading. For further in- 
formation and specimens, address Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, California. 


The Silent Reading Test in Spanish® pre- 
pared by Broom, Contreras, and Kaulfers, and 
fully standardized, undertakes to measure 
achievement in comprehension of the printed 
Spanish language at successive stages under 
varying condition and with various teaching 
methods. There are twenty paragraphs fol- 
lowed by questions, each with five suggested 
answers, all in Spanish. The pupil selects 
and underlines the answers he considers cor- 
rect, as in multiple-choice problems. A de- 
tailed description of the construction and use 
of this test is to be found in the June, 1927, 
issue of the MopeRN LANGUAGES Forum, Volume 
XII, No. 3, page 7. A Vocabulary Test in 
Spanish,? by Contreras, Broom, and Kaulfers, 
employs the matching type of problem and is 
based upon a selected list of Spanish words 
of common frequnecy and of practical value. 


The Sammartino-Krause French Test® com- 
prises a multiple-choice test on vocabulary, 
with five choices offered for each of the fifty 
problems, a completion test on first year gram- 
mar essentials and a comprehension test of si- 
lent reading based on two passages. The re- 
sponses to the comprehension test are to be 
made in English and indicate quite conclu- 
sively the ability of the student to read ma- 
terial adapted to average first year ability. 
The compactness and the wide range of ma- 
terial covered by these inexpensive tests com- 
mend them to the practical teacher and to 
those who have to buy their own test ma- 
terials. Each package contains 25 copies of 
each form of the test, and teachers are re- 
quested to give the second form only after giv- 
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ing the first form. The second form is quite 
as suitable to second semester work as the 
first form is to the first semester. These may 
also be given with profit in advanced classes 
to indicate weaknesses in previous preparation 
and lapses of memory. 

The American Council on Education German 
Reading Scales,® are prepared by the same Van 
Wagenen who has become so well known for 
his English, history, and general science scales. 
He has planned these with the assistance of 
Miss Patterson of the University of Minnesota 
and the Modern Foreign Language Study. They 
test the pupil’s reading ability and his com- 
prehension of German paragraphs of varied 
difficulty. Division I is offered for first and 
second years of German, Division 2 for the 
second and third years of German study. 

The Pressey Technical Vocabulary List, 
offered for French and German, are defined as 
“diagnostic tests” in determining the specific 
weaknesses of a class or individual. The stu- 
dent underlines one of the four words offered as 
a possible definition of each of the problems. 

The Harvard Tests,11 published by Ginn and 
Company, include one French Vocabulary Test 
by Alice M. Twigg. Form A consists of 150 
words each italicized and used in a French 
sentence and fifty detached French words for 
simple translation into the most common En- 
glish meaning. 

The Kansas State Teachers College is spon- 
soring some “Every Pupil Scholarship Con- 
tests”12 to stimulate interest in subject matter, 
to standardize objectives, and to promote 
achievement testing in many secondary school 
subjects. Among the several subjects in which 
contests are offered for April 10th, 1929, are 
first and second year Spanish; and tests com- 
piled by Mary Harrison are used for securing 
the measurements. The tests, which may be 
procured from the Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege at a cost of two cents per copy, consist 
of multiple-choice problems on vocabulary and 
comprehension. Similar tests for French classes 
have been prepared by Mary Atkinson.13 These 
are available in three different forms and in- 
clude some matching problems in vocabulary and 
some true-false tests of comprehension in ad- 
dition to the multiple-choice type of problems. 

The Jowa Placement Examinations for Foreign 
Language Aptitude14 are prepared for indicat- 
ing the degree of proficiency acquired in vocabu- 
lary, grammar, comprehension, idioms, and verb 
forms. Two forms each are available for French 
and for Spanish. The Wilkins Prognosis Test 
in Modern Languages,'5 on the other hand, is 
designed to predict the probable success of each 
student in each of several languages, as shown 
by his ability to recognize and distinguish be- 
tween various forms and constructions. Several 
other tests (16, 17, 18, 19), some of consider- 
able practical value, are available in each of 
the foreign languages and are probably suf- 
ficiently familiar to the majority of experienced 
teachers without being described here. 

Every modern language teacher should possess 
and refer to a copy of the comprehensive report 
of V. A. C. Henmon, Achievement Tests in the 
Modern Foreign Languages,2° Volume V, pub- 


lished by The Macmillan Company. This pam. 
phlet gives much essential information on tests 
and testing results and was prepared for the 
Modern Foreign Language Study of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and for the Canadian 
Committee on Modern Languages. 

For the convenience of teachers a partial list 
of tests in Modern Languages, with the ad- 
dresses of distributing agents, is here appended. 
Unless otherwise indicated, directions, key, and 
class record sheet are included in price per 
package. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TEST MATERIALS 

1. American Council Alpha Tests. French 
or Spanish. Part I, 8 pages based on vocabu- 
lary and grammar, Forms A & B. Per package 
of 25 tests. $1.25 net. Part II, 8 pp., based on 
silent reading and composition, Forms A and 
B, per package of 25 tests, $1.25 net. German, 
Part I, 12 pp., Forms A and B, per package 
of 25 tests, $1.30 net. Part II, 8 pp., Forms 
A and B, per package of 25 tests, $1.25 net. 
Specimen set of French or Spanish, 35c post- 
paid. German, 40c postpaid. 

2. American Council Beta Tests for Junior 
high school. Forms A or B, 12 pp. per package 
of 25 tests, $1.30 net. Specimen set, 25c post- 
paid. 

3. American Council French Grammar Test. 
Based on translation of 50 sentences. Forms A 
and B, 8 pp., per package of 25 tests, $1.25 net. 
Specimen set, 20c postpaid. 

4. Columbia Research Bureau Tests. French, 
Spanish, or German. Forms A or B. 12 pp. 
per package of 25 tests, $1.30 net. Specimen 
set 20c postpaid. 

All the above are distributed by the World 
Book Company, 149 New Montgomery St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

5. Espinosa and Kelley: The Stanford Span- 
ish Tests. Stanford University Press, Stanford, 
Cal. 

6. Contreras-Broom-Kaulfers Silent Reading 
Test in Spanish. Forms A and B, per package 
of 25 tests, $0.50 net. Specimen set, 10c. Pub- 
lic School Publishing Co., Bloomington, III. 

7. Contreras-Broom-Kaulfers Spanish Vocab- 
ulary Tests. Forms A, B, and C, per package 
of 25 tests, $0.75 net. Specimen set 10c. Pub- 
lic School Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl. 

8. Sammartino-Krause French Test on Vo- 
cabulary, Grammar, and Comprehension. Parts 
I and II. Per package of 25 tests including 
Parts I and II, with accessory material $1.50 
net. Public School Publishing Co., Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 

9. American Council on Education German 
Reading Scales. Division 1, for first and second 
years. Division 2 for second and third years, 
per package of 25 tests, $0.75 either division. 
Public School Publishing Co. ; 

10. Pressey Technical Vocabulary Lists, 
Section I, Grammar and composition, French 
and German. Per package of 35 tests, $0.40. 
Specimen set 5c. Public School Publishing Co. 

11. Twigg, Alice M. Harvard Tests in French 
Vocabulary. Forms A and B, per package of 30 
tests. 48c. Ginn and Company, 45 Second 


Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
First and Second Year 


12. Harrison, Mary. 
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Spanish Test on Vocabulary and Comprehension. 
Forms I and II. Test 2c per copy, report sheet 
2c, general directions 2c, test key 2c, class per- 
centile form 2c. Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege of Emporia, Kansas. 

13. Atkinson, Mary. First Year French Test 
in Vocabulary and Comprehension. Forms I, 
II, and III. Similar to above and same pub- 
lishers. 

14. Iowa Placement Examinations for 
Foreign Language Aptitude. French: FT—1, 
Forms A and B; Spanish: ST-1, Forms A and 
B. F. A. 1. Revised. $3.50 per 100. Speci- 
mens of five tests, 20c. 

Bureau of Educational Research, University 
of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

15. Wilkins Prognosis Test in Modern Lan- 
guages. Per package of 25 tests, $1.20. Speci- 
men, 10c. World Book Co. 

16. Wilkins Achievement Tests, French and 
Spanish. Per package of 20 tests, $1.20. Speci- 
men 10c. Henry Holt and Company, 149 New 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 

17. Henmon French Tests. Vocabulary and 
sentence translation, tests 1, 2, 3, 4. Per pack- 
age of 25 tests, $0.50. Specimen 10c. World 
Book Co. 

18. Handschin Modern Language _ Tests. 
French: Silent Reading Tests, A and B. Com- 
prehension and Grammar Test A. Spanish: 
Silent Reading Test, A. Per package of 50 
tests, $1.00. Specimen set, 20c postpaid. 

19. Ford French Grammar Test. Comple- 
tion type, Forms A and B. Canadian Com- 
mittee on Modern Languages, University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

20. Henmon, V. A. C. Achievement Tests in 
the Modern Foreign Languages. Publication of 
the American and Canadian Committees on 
Modern Languages. Vol. V. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

Epitu B. PATree. 
University High School, Eugene, Oregon 


Intensive Summer Study 

N THIS day of advertised summer schools, 
I and academic bulletins that sound a good 

deal like Chamber of Commerce propagan- 
da, the student-teacher may readily become a 
little confused as to where to go, if he is in 
any degree uncertain about his own needs and 
aims. Summer Sessions there are a plenty, 
both here and abroad; and units and credits, 
and climate of one sort or another, and recrea- 
tion, and even degrees, can be had almost any- 
where. But for modern language study, prob- 
ably the ideal session is the small intensive 
direct-method school such as has been created 
by Professor Lilian Stroebe of Vassar College 
at Mount Holyoke. A good deal has already 
been said about this school and its aim to re 
Produce Germany, its history, its Kultur, and 
its language. Dr. Stroebe is pre-eminently 
fitted to perform this difficult achievement, and 
Mount Holyoke is an ideal place in which to 
do it. There one has space, and if necessary, 
Tanges of solitude in which to correct obdurate 
faults of speech. The group is relatively small, 
every one is doing more or less the same thing, 
and in the presence of woods and open fields, 
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even old teachers (who are constitutionally sen- 
sitive about having the tables turned) can stand 
correction and drill. If you have been listen- 
ing to your own mistakes in pronunciation for 
some time, and your colleagues have been too 
polite to correct you, go to Professor Stroebe. 
She visits Germany every year or so and has 
her own speech checked up by an outstanding 
teacher, and she will spare no pains until you 
carry away better speech habits than you 
brought. In this respect the school is most 
unique, having at its head a genuine teacher, 
who detects every flaw and who cares mightily 
about having it corrected. Any one interested 
can get the School Bulletin by sending to Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Stanford University. HELENE M. NYE. 


A Spanish Oratorical Contest 

La Sociedad Estudiantil Mexicana of Poly- 
technic High School, Los Angeles, held its second 
oratorical contest Friday night, May 10. This 
contest was divided into two groups, one for 
students of Spanish and the other for students 
of Latin-American parents. As topics for the 
speeches the first group was given a list of 
Mexican poets and the latter, subjects of na- 
tional interest. 

Morey Giligoff, a Spanish All student, won 
first place for his speech on Amado Nervo, 
Henry Mestre, of Catalonian parents, captured 
first place with his masterly and well-worded 
speech in his native tongue on Hidalgo y La 
Independencia. 

The other speakers for the first group in 
their order of placing were: Pascual Wamil, 
A10 student, whose subject was Salvador Diaz 
Mirén; Harry Kotecki, speaking on “HI Poeta 
del Hogar,’ Juan de Dios Peza; and Gregorio 
Almarez, whose subject was Sor Juana Inés de 
la Cruz. The two last orators were A10 students 
also. Mr. Wamil and Mr. Almarez are Philip- 
pines. 

In the second group were Rebecca Aragon, 
who gave a dramatic speech on El Cinco de 
Mayo; Concepcién Gutiérrez, whose subject, Las 
Civilizaciones Antiguas de México was as well, 
if not quite so dramatically, presented; and 
lastly Maria Ruiz, who had as her subject, Los 
Aztecas y la Conquista.” 

We consider these contests very much worth- 
while and especially since we admitted those 
whose native tongue is Spanish. The Mexican 
boys helped the Americans and quite a friendly 
feeling was developed. One of the latter visited 
in a Mexican home and eagerly asked and ac- 
cepted criticism. There was always a friendly 
spirit of rivalry between the two groups. A 
Mexican from another high school was interested 
enough to have joined the contest if he had 
known about it sooner. An inter-school oratori- 
cal contest would be a splendid project if the 
overcrowded school program would permit. 

The Mexican Society is well pleased with 
the results of the second contest and is very 
happy to buy medals from its funds. The 
members are very anxious to foster a better 
understanding of Mexico and Mexicans and to 
stimulate the study of their language. 

Vireinta G. Dasso, Faculty Advisor. 
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of the Modern Language Association 
of Southern California, 
April 27, 1929. 


The various section chairmen announced the 
elections in their respective groups. 

The rest of the session comprised reports 
from various committee chairmen. 

Dr. Lowther, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, mentioned a few significant bills 
recently passed by the Legislature and other 
bills now pending. Among the former were 
the bills concerning appropriations for the new 
buildings at the University of California at Los 
Angeles and one relating to the printing of 
books by the State. Those pending are the 
Rochester Bill and others concerning the es- 
tablishment of Junior Colleges. 

Mr. Brothers, Chairman of the Membership 
Committee, announced the members selected 
for his committee and advocated a wide per- 
sonal acquaintance among the teachers to fur- 
ther membership in the organization. 

Miss Reed, new Chairman of the Social Com- 
mittee and Member-at-Large on the Executive 
Council, was introduced. She also named her 
committee for the remainder of the year. 

Mr. Theobald, Chairman for the Education 
Committee, gave a brief report in which he 
called upon the chairmen of his sub-committee 
to give reports of the work so far done. These 
consisted of very thorough resumés by Miss 
Powner on elementary language work in the 
seventh grade, by Dr. Rice on the correlation 
and curriculum questionnaires, and by Miss 
Gidney on the tentative results from these re- 
plies. 


German Section 

At the meeting of the German Section, Mr. 
Valentin Buehner, of Manual Arts High School, 
Los Angeles, presented a detailed report for the 
textbook committee appointed last fall. He 
discussed the merits of the various basic texts 
for the first, second, and third years of High 
School German. He also presented a list of 
readers and classics suitable for the High 
School course. The most encouraging feature 
of the report is the new faith of publishing 
firms in the returning popularity of German. 
The list contains a large proportion of texts 
published during the last two years. This is 
especially true of cultural and literary readers 
for elementary and intermediate reading. 
Among others the committee recommends: 
Diamond and Reinsch, Nachlese, Holt; Betz 
and Betz, Modern German Reader, Heath; Ernst 
Zahn, Helden des Alltags, edited by Erwin T. 
Mohme, F. S. Crofts & Co. N. Y.; Diamond and 
Uhlendorf, Mitten im Leben, Holt; Schnitzler, 
Three Comedies, edited by Otto B. Schinnerer, 
Knopf; and Rathenau, Ausgewihlte Reden, 
edited by James T. Hatfeld, Knopf. 


German on the Beginnings of Literary Criti- 
cism in Germany. He defined the relation be- 
tween satire and criticism and discussed the 
forerunners of Lessing in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. 


Mr. Kurt Levison of Cologne, Germany, read 
several of Goethe’s poems in a manner which 
made these little masterpieces seem even more 
vital and inspiring than they had even been 
before. 

The officers elected for the following year 
are: President, Dr. E. T. Mohme, University 
of So. Calif.; Secretary, Dr. F. H. Reinsch, 
University of Calif. at L. A.; Treasurer, Prof. 
Christel B. Schomaker, L. A. Private Junior 
College. 

On the recommendation of the committee 
the office of the German Department of the 
University of California at Los Angeles was 
made the official depository of the section for 
textbooks and realia. It is hoped that this 
may lead to the establishment of a complete 
language center. Any inquiry or suggestion re- 
garding displays or exhibits should be directed 
to the secretary of the section. 


Los Angeles Chapter, A. A. T. S. 


Como discurso principal, el Sr. Heriberto 
Lacayo de U. S. C. nos di6 unas ideas amplias 
y claras del “pedazo de la América Central” 
que se llama Nicaragua y que es su patria 
natal. Nos present6 por medio de un mapa, 
los productos, la geografia, las posibilidades 
de canalizar el terreno al oeste del Lago Nica- 
ragua para hacer comunicaciones entre el 
Atlantico y el Pacifico, la diferencia de gobier- 
no, una breve historia de la reptblica, las 
caracteristicas de la gente y otros datos de 
interés. Se concluy6 el discurso con las pala- 
bras que caracterizan a los nicaragiienses: 
“Pegamos el grito al cielo.” 

El resultado de la votacién para la nueva 
mesa directiva sigue: Para presidenta: Mrs. 
Maria Lépez de Lowther de U. C. L. A.; Vice- 
presidentia: Miss Zelina Morrell de South 
Pasadena Junior High School; Secretaria: Mrs. 
Virginia G. de Dasso de Polytechnic High 
School; Tesorero: Mr. Royal A. Weaver De 
Compton High School. 

La Srita Loly pidi6 que la secretaria & 
scribiera una explanacién de la pregunta del 
cuestionario que habia levantado tanta dis- 
cusién por el Sr. B. Q. Morgan en Mopern LaAn- 
GUAGE JOURNAL y por nuestros miembros otros. 


French Section 
M. Louis Briois expressed the appreciation 
of the French Department of the University of 
California at Los Angeles for the support 
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which the French Section gave Le Cercle 
Francais and Pi Delta Phi (French Honor So- 
ciety) in the series of lectures which they pre- 
sented during the year. The French Section 
in turn thanked the Department of French for 
sponsoring this interesting activity in the in- 
terests of French-speaking people. 

The French section was asked by Mr. Shield 
to consider merging with the Los Angeles chap- 
ter of the American Association of Teachers 
of French. A committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate the advisability of such a union, the 
report to be given at the fall meeting. 

The names of the candidates for offices for 
the coming year were presented by the nominat- 
ing committee, and the following officers for the 
year 1929-30 were elected unanimously: Presi- 
dent: Miss Oliven Thomas, South Pasadena 
High School; Secretary-Treasurer: Miss An- 
tonia Sintes, George Washington High School, 
Los Angeles. 
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The above diagram is based on the results of 
@ questionnaire sent by the Committee on Cor- 
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relation and Co-ordination of the Modern Lan- 


-guage Association of Southern California to 


junior and to senior high schools in Southern 
California outside of Los Angeles City and on 
statistics of the junior and senior high schools 
of Los Angeles City for the second semester, 
1927-28. It shows at a glance the semeter en- 
rollments by years. 


“While this is not a complete check of all 
schools in Southern California, it may be con- 
sidered as giving a fairly correct indication of 
how poorly we are succeeding in holding our 
modern language students long enough in the 
study of the languages to ensure them any 
measurable ability in French, German or Span- 
ish. Of those in the first year over 20% do 
not reach the second year; of those who reach 
the second year nearly 70% fail to enter third 
year; and in the fourth year we find only 21% 
left of those who were in the third year. The 
committee feels convinced that a more exact 
count by years taken from the entire State 
would only confirm the indications of these 
figures and the committee therefore feels that 
it is time to work hard for greater continuity 
in language study, by starting the pupil earlier 
and helping him to carry his language work 
farther.” 


RESIDENTIAL 
STUDY TOURS 


TO 
FRANCE, SPAIN, 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, 
and ENGLAND 


June, July, and August, 1929 
Inclusive Prices 


$395 and up 


Resident study at Summer sessions of 
European Universities. Also language 
courses, with college credit, if desired. 
Interesting itineraries in Europe before 
and after periods of resident study. 


Address 


School of Foreign Travel, Inc. 
Mors., University Tours 


110 EAST 42nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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To Students of Italian— 


We recommend the following methods by 

Pror. A. Arprs-Costa, Assistant Professor 

of Romance Languages and Literature, 
College of the City of New York. 


Itallan Lessons—A practical guide for the 
study of the Italian language. This Manual 


Spanish Teachers, 
Attention! 


The largest and most attractive 


is an excellent volume for a = variety of 

exercises are practical, the rules clear an 

sufficient and the examples and illustrations SOUVENIRS AND REALIA TEXTS 
well chosen. AND MAPS 


One Volume, cloth, 304 pages. New Revised 
Edition (7th) $1.25 


Advanced Italian Lessons—For the students 

who desire to acquire a deeper knowledge 
of the Italian Language. 
One Volume, cloth, 292 pages .............$1.50 
These books have been accepted in leading 
universities, colleges and high schools of 
the country. 


direct from Spain 


REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
SPANISH MASTERPIECES 


25 x 17 inches 
ENCICLOPEDIA ESPASA-CALPE 


Meizi, B., and Itallan- The most monumental lexical work 
One Volume, cloth, 1,186 pages................ $2.50 produced in any language. 

E. Bertini— Italian Companion and Inter- 
TIA ARES: 1.00 Send ten cents, currency or stamps, for 
Italian Verbs, simplified. Cloth.............. $1.00 


instructive catalog; amount refunded on 
first order. 


English- Italian. Comparative Idioms, 4,500 
familiar phrases and sentences. Cloth $1. 00 


Complete Catalogue of Italian Literature 
Sent on Request. 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
145-147 Mulberry Street, New York, N. Y. 


LA CASA DE REALIA 
1202 S. 16th St. Chickasha, Oklahoma 


New Titles in 


The Modern Student’s Library 


FRENCH SERIES 


Balzac: Le Pere Goriot 


Introduction by Horatio Smith, Professor of French Language and Literature, 
Brown University 


French Romantic Prose 
Edited by W. C. Comfort, President of Haverford University 


Moliere: Three Plays 


Edited by Wm. A. Nitze, Professor of French Literature, University of Chicago 
io 


Modern Language Texts of Exceptional Merit for Schools and Colleges 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


165 Post Street San Francisco 


Mention MODERN LANGUAGES FORUM when answering advertisements 
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